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THE MILL BOY. 


(See Plate.) 


fancies.’” And there is a deep, sweet thoughtful- 
ness, a beauty of soul beaming forth from the face 
of the beautiful boy, which reminds us of what 
Burns might have been when he was a ploughboy. 
No doubt this ‘‘ Mill Boy’’ may also become a 
poet, if, when he is a man, he does not devote him- 
self to politics. In that case, will he become Pre- 
sident of these United States? Quien sabe? 


As a delineation of rural life this engraving is 
perfect. The brook, the bridge, the farm-house, 
are all so palpably identical with real scenes, that 
we feel sure the boy must be a portrait. And there 

is the old white horse, stepping so leisurely over 
j the rude planks, as though he said to himself— 
‘* This is a nice cool place, and my young master 
may have time to look about him and enjoy his 
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THE FIRE-FLIES. 


BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Round the violet’s languid eye 
Do our shining winglets play ; 


When the damp and shadowy eve 
Drops her veil on bower and green, 
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We our secret coverts leave, 
Sparkling out in all our sheen. 

We, the Fire-Flies, speed us through 

Silence, darkness, air and dew, 

With a lamp at either wing, 

Where we list the light to fling. 


Plants, that when the sun was high, 
Screened us from his burning powers, 

We, in turn, with light supply— 
Little meteoric showers ! 

On the tendrils, buds, and stems, 

We shine forth, their living gems; 

Never set, and never cold, 

Like the heavy stone and gold. 

VOL. XxIx.—5 





While its tear, we may not dry, 
Softly we can brush away! 

We illume the purple bell, 

Rosy cup, and snow-white cell; 

Countless leaves and grassy blades, 

Make we brighter for the shades. 


But, we crown our darling flower 
In the honeysuckle-bloom, 
Sweetest in the darkling hour— 
Breathing spice through damps and gloom. 
And, if understood by us, 
Human speech, it whispered thus: 
*So from one true heart will flow 
Balm, when thousands shun our wo!” 
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THE DELAWARE, 


(See Plate ) 


clothing, seemed to forbid all aggressive operations 
on the part of the Americans. ‘The British troops 
were numerous, strongly posted, flushed with suc- 
cess, revelling in abundance, and sure of ultimate 
victory But Washington crossed the Delaware, 
followed by the soldiers of freedom, and from that 
hour the star of our country’s glory has been in 


the ascendant. 
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(See Plate.) 
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TASHINGTON CROSSING 
WAS 
Tuts unique sketch represents a scene which 

must thrill every American bosom. It was the 

turning point of the warof our Revolution. Public 

distress was at its height, the people nearly dis 

couraged, the army reduced to a few thousands, 

the term of whose services would soon expire; the 

season of the year, combined with the sufferings of 

the soldiers from hunger and want of necessary 
< 
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THE LIGHT 
BY MRS 8 

’ How many tones of melody are floating on the air, 
‘ 


‘ Waking the soul to thoughtfulness, to pleasure, or to 
; prayer! 
The deep, low bass of thunder, and the anthem swell 
of seas, 
The summer's soft-ton’d wind-harp, that woos the 
sighing breeze, 
The flute-like trill of 


ing sky, 


joyous birds that greet the morn 


And childhood’s gladsome laugh and song, that breathe 
of angels nich; 
The solemn organ’s heavenward swell, that shakes the 
sounding aisles; 
Tre * Light Guitar,” that cheers and melts, like lover's 
tears and smiles; 
> But there’s one melody more sweet, one music-tone more 
dear, 


’Tis the whisper of the lover, in the loving maiden’s ear. 


The summer flowers were op’ning fair, as every year they 
blow, 

—Oh, would that withered human hopes such blossoming 
micht know 

When gentle Ellen, orphan’d long, and doomed to early 
care, 

With her young sisters, wandered forth earth's melodies 
to share; 

Her sisters, ay, what wealth of love her heart had pour’d 
on them, 

Like early rose that drooping shields the buds beneath 
its stem! 

Nor though her Edward pray’d and kneel’d would she 
her charge resign; 

“My dying mother gave them me, her office now is 

mine!’’ 

And so the jealous lover deem’d that he could not be 
dear, 

And breathed “ farewell for ever!" in that loving maid- 
en's ear. 
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Seven long, long years are passed away, and he hath gold 
and fame, . 
And sh 


may ciarmy 


the tranquil blessedness which duties done 

’Tis true, at times, a shade of care across her brow would 
Steal, 

As thouch her heart were struggling with some grief she 
must conceal, 

Jut heaven’s bright peace was in her eye, her smile so 
mild and aweet, 

That crowds of suitors fain would come to worship at her 
feet: 

Still she, with maiden dignity, repelled each forward 
token 

Her kind regards were ever free, but love must not be 
spoken; 

And so her spring of life had passed, like morning calm 
and clear, 

As though the angels whispered “peace”? in that pure 


maiden’s ear. 


Seven long, long years are pass’d away, since she with 
Edward strayed, 
And here, beneath these very trees, the “light Guitar”’ 
he played! 
And now a wandering minstrel hired to teach his gen- 
tle art, 
Entranced her lovely sisters held, but could not meve her 
heart; 
He changed the air—ah! now she feels the tears, un- 
bidden, spring; 
What moves her thus ?—It is the song that Edward lov’d 
to sing! 
Her cheek is pale, her bosom swells with love, and grief, 
and pride; 
Ha! list! a step—a voice—she turns:—’Tis Edward by 


1 





her sid 
No melody of earth or art e’er rung so sweet and clear, 


As her repentant Lover’s vow in that fond Maiden’s ear. 
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THE CENTRE-TABLE. 
NO. Il 
; BY Miss LESI 
Ir was not till after the lapse of a fortnight, that hours were spent in this quiet and secluded apart- 
the same ladies again found themselves assembled ment—reclining ina high-backed well. padded arm- 
at their work, round the centre-table of Mra. Way- chair, near an open window in summer, and by a 
land. ‘They had soon an addition to their number good fire in winter; attired in the untrammelled 
} in the person of Mrs. Martlet, a young new-married ease of a loose wrapper; her hair tucked behind 
lady from the eastern section of the union. her ears because curls might fall over her eyes and 
Morva Linwood had been brought up (or rather be troublesome; her feet luxuriating in those soft- 
permitted to bring herself up) by an over-indulgent est of all shoes, a pair of Indian moccasins, and 
stepmother, who having no children of her own, resting on a broad well-cushioned footstoo|—not 
became extravagantly fond of the daughter and the forgetting on the fable beside her a basket of cakes 
‘ three sons of her husband's former marriage. Mrs. or fruit to nibble at as she read, and a pitcher of 
Linwood concentrated all her pride and pleasur water and a glass. ‘' Dear child’’—said her para- 
in making these children happy, comfortable, cheer- gon stepmother——“‘ when she is happy and comfort 
ful, rosy, and above all, fat. And fat they certainly able in the library, who could have the heart to call 
were as long as their childhood continued, but like her off or disturb her. No, no—let her enjoy ber- 
; most young people, they grew slender as they got self in her own way now she is young. ‘Trouble 
into their teens. Mr. Linwood’s busine com- and grief will come soon enough of themselves; 
pelled him to pass much of his time from home, and no doubt, like every one else, Morva will have 
and when he returned after a long absence, he was her share. Book knowledge is a good foundation. 
so delighted always to see his children in good She is smart enough, though she does read so much; 
health and spirits, and overflowing with affection and I am very certain when she 7s obliged to learn 
for himself and their phenomenon of stepmothers, other thin he will easily aueceed,”’ 
that he could not find it in his heart to check their When Morva Linwood grew up she found her- 
felicity by tightening the rein which his wite per- elf, to her great surprise, a very pretty girl; and 
mitted to lie so loosely on their necks. Moreover, she now felt less difficulty in emerging trom 
though they all did as they pleased, they did no- her retreat in the library. She actually went to 
thing that indicated any incipient vice; and thei veral parties the season she *‘ came out,’’ and 
follies were those of early youth and vivid imagi- independent of her beauty) her freshness, frankness, 
nation, as yet unsobered by experience and reason. originality and naive (é, attracted universal attention. 
The chief enjoyment of Morva Linwood was n On one of these occasions, she excited much interest 
books. From her fifth year she read without any in Mr. Martlet, from Philadelphia, a gentleman of 
restriction as to either quantity or quality. Shi good appearance, good manners, good sense, and 
soon ceased to take interest in such works as are in a very good and well conducted business. ‘This 
generally written for little girls and boys, perticu- interest soon became mutual, and with the cordial 
larly when the language was adapted to the low approbation of her family it led the way to mar- 
standard at which the comprehension of children is riage. Mr. Martlet brought his wife to Philadel- 
usually rated. Dr. Johnson was half right in saying phia, where he had purchased a house, and furnished 
that babies do not like baby stories. He woul it handsomely for her reception. Mr. Martlet being 
have been whole right had he averred that the a very popular man, his bride received many civili- 
way wardness of human nature soon begins to show ties from the families in which he had visited and 
itself in the fact that children are far better pleased from those that resided in her neighbourhood. 
with tales of bad boys and naughty girls, than with Launched into a new world, moving in a new 
stories of good ones. We knew a little urchin capacity, Morva Martlet immediately began to feel 
now a very ¢ xcelle nt young man who «¢ yuld only that some otner knowle dye than book know le dge 
be bribed to listen to what he called a cood-boy is indispensable to the mistress of a house. It is 
; » story by the promise of rewarding him alterwards true, the substantial foundation on which she had 
with two bad-boy stories. built her literary taste, saved her from wasting her 
To return to Morva Linwood. Before she had time over what are called trash novels, and namby- 
attained her fourteenth year, she could quote from panrby verses. ‘There was no danger that, like the 
every book in her father’s library, though a large novel-reading wife of that unhappy man who sets 
portion of them belonged to the class now denomi- forth his domestic grievances in the once popular 


; nated ‘‘the old authors.”’ Her most delightful ditty of ‘The Tidy One,”’ Mrs. Martlet should have 
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starched the cravat of her husband with camomile 
tea, added his shaving-brush to the usual ingre- 
dients of a beef-steak pie, mixed brimstone for 
mustard, and put cayenne in the custard. She was 
well aware of her deficiencies, spoke of them 
frankly, regretted them sincerely, and was earnestly 
desirous of improvement, and of profiting as much 
as possible by the advice of her new friends. 

In return for the parties that had been made for 
her, Mrs. Martlet gave one herself; two evenings 
after which, her husband being on his way to attend 
a public meeting, left her at Mrs. Wayland’s door; 
and she joined the ladies at the centre-table. We 
must premise that a pre-engagement had prevented 
Miss Olivant from going to Mrs. Martlet’s party. 
Mrs. Cottinger had been out of town for near a 
fortnight, and Mrs. Wayland declined every invita- 
tion to a large company. Addressing herself to 
these ladies, Mrs. Martlet said to them—‘“To speak 
frankly, I was both glad and sorry that you were 
not there. Sorry that my guests could not enjoy 
something of your society, and glad that you were 
not there to witness the vexatious and mal-apropos 
things which succeeded each other all the evening. 
I know I showed my mortification too plainly. My 
dear husband tried to encourage me by saying that 
I considered all these contre-temps too deeply, and 
that he was sure good would come out of the evil, 
for they would have the salutary effect of causing 
me to guard against similar mischances another 
time. And indeed I hope it may be so. I told Mr. 
Martlet when we were first engaged, that he would 
find in his future wife, 





“ an unlesson’d zirl, unschool’d, unpractis’d; 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ——”’ 


Mrs. Wayland.—And you might have added, 


° happier than this, 


She is not form’d so dull but she can learn.” 





Mrs. Martlet.—Perhaps 1 did say that. Oh! 
my dear Mrs. Cottinger; if unfortunately for me 
you had not been out of town, both before and at 
the time of the party—(my first party, you know,) I 
should at once have depended on your kindness, as 
you are so much aw-fait of all sorts of useful know- 
ledge, and I would have referred myself entirely to 
your excellent counsel on every thing relating to 
this ill-starred evening. 
Wayland, when on asking advice of you, you de- 
sired me not to rely on any suggestions of yours, 
because going no longer into company, you had 
lost the routine of party-fashions. So I was glad 
to get information wherever I could. Then I re- 
gretted that whenever mamma was going to have 
company, I had always retreated to the library, 
and shut myself up there the whole day that I 
might see or know nothing of the preparations. I 
never took the trouble to ascertain by what means 
every thing was made to come out so well, without 
any annoyance or discomfort either to the guests or 
the hostess; but certainly at mamma's parties all 


I was so grieved, Mrs. 
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seemed perfect. I wish some one would write a 
book on the art of giving parties. 

Mrs. Pelby.—Well—I never could go by books 
—so it would be of no use to me. I find no better 
guide than my own sense. 

Miss Brookley.—But, dear Mrs. Martlet, to me 
your party seemed delightful. I was introduced to 
more than twenty gentlemen, all so polite, and so 
agreeable, and so handsome.—At least, if they 
were not really handsome they looked so. Per- 
haps, it was because they were so very well drest; 
their coats fitting so nicely; and such genteel waist- 
coats; and becoming cravats; and their hair so 
handsomely fixed. I heard several other young 
ladies say they had never spent a more pleasant 
evening. 

Mrs. Martlet.—I am much obliged to you and 
the other young ladies; but I fear such was not the 
general opinion. 

Miss Brookley.—Miss Wilgrave, and Miss Met- 
land, and the Miss Lonsburys, (all of whom seemed 
experienced in parties,) remarked that the beaux 
were first-rate. 

Mrs. Martlet.—I am very glad to hear it. And, 
indeed, it was fortunate for me that the excellence 
of the beaux should have withdrawn the attention of 
the young ladies from certain deficiencies in other 
things, which I em afraid were too palpable to 
those who take no note of beaux. 

Miss Brookley.—Oh! is it possible there are 
such persons? 

Miss Olivant.—But I fear, my dear Mrs. Mart- 
let, you permitted yourself to be annoyed by mere 
trifles, which in all probability were imperceptible 
to the company. That was my own case, at the 
first party I gave after being intrusted by my 
father with the superintendence of his house. It 
seemed to me an awful responsibility. I recollect, 
for instance, having set my mind on having two 
large plum-cakes made in a form described to me 
by a friend who had seen such things in Paris. 
They were to represent flower-pots with camellias 
growing in them. 

Miss Brookley.—Oh! what a pretty idea. 
beautifully they must have looked? 

Miss Olivant.--The design was to have them 
baked in moulds shaped like large, deep, wide- 
topped flower-pots. ‘Then, on being taken out of 
the moulds, the sides of the two cakes were to be 
iced all over, decorated with festoons of sugar- 
flowers, and bordered round the edge with orna- 
mental candy. The tops of the cakes were to 
remain without icing, so as to look like brown earth. 
A deep hole was to be left in the centre, for the in- 
sertion of the camellias. All these directions I care- 
fully wrote down for the confectioner; and to make 
assurance doubly sure, I accompanied them with a 
drawing representing these plum-cake flower-pots 
just as they were to look when finished. I calcu- 
lated on their being greatly admired. But (as he 
afterwards acknowledged) the confectioner lost the 
paper; and being taken ill and unable to think 
about them himself, the new idea of the cakes was 
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THE 


entrusted to his wife, who unluckily could not un- 
derstand it. 


and my first sight of them was on the supper-table. 


It was late before the cakes arrived, 


And what a sight! The tops were iced instead of 


the sides, which were left exposed and bare in their 
natural roughness and brownness. ‘The camellias 
had been forgotten, though I had put some beautiful 
ones in water for the purpose; and in the centre 
of each top was a useless, deep empty hole. 
There were the two uncommon-looking cakes, 
standing up, tall, awkward, and meaning nothing, 
looking unlike tlowe r-pots or any thi g else. I 


was far more disconcerted then than I should be 


now on a similar occasion. I felt as if every eye 
was fixed on these strange cakes; and if I observed 


persons speaking low, I thought they were making 


private comments upon them, and wondering a 
t 


heir peculiarities. I had not presence of mind to 
do the best thing that was left for me, frankly to 


explain the truth to one or two of the ladies near 


me, that they might, if they thought it worth while, 


circulate the explanation among the company. My 
mortification prevented me from observing that the 
guests were all so satisfactorily engaged with other 


articles of the supper, that few, if any, bestowed 


a thought upon these unfortunate t 


altempis a 
flower pots. 


and 


nounced excellent. 


Finally they were cut by my father 


ther gentleman, and on being tasted pro- 





Mrs. Martlet.-—Ah! that must have been a great 
consolation. 
But still I thought 


that the absurd appearance of these cakes must 


Miss Olivant.—So it was. 


have excited much surprise and many remarks; yet 


even had that really been the case. there was not 


sufficient cause for all the vexation I felt when look- 


ingatthem. I took special care to apologize for my 
flower-pots to the ladies that made their calls after 
the party; and all assured me that they believed no 
one had uttered a single remark upon them. 

Mrs. Cottinger.—I1 was there, and th uucht every 
thing went off, (as the phrase is,) remarkably well. 

Mrs. Pelby.—So was I; and I merely supposed 
the conlectioner’s icing had given out before he 


As tothe 


shape, | imagined it to be a new fashion, but I did 


carried it down the sides of the cakes. 


not think they were intended for flower-pots. 

Mrs. Martlet.--Well, if the flower pois wert 
all Miss Olivant’s vexations at her first party, they 
were ‘‘trifles lioht as air’ compared to mune 
Unfortunately for me, Mrs. Needham, as soon as 
she received her invitation, came and volunteered 


I 


was preparing, and talked me into following her 


her advice; and in fact, she beset me all the tim 


sugzestions against my own ju lorme nt and inclina- 
tion I see she is one of those officious, over- 


powering women, whose acquaintance it would be 


wellto drop. Her chief object seemed to be that 


my party should cost my husband as little as pos- 
sible. ‘That would have been very well had we 


been p 


© people, which I hope and believe we are 
not. And if we were, I am certain we would make 
no attempt at giving parties. 
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Mrs. Cottinger.—Mrs. Needham is one of those 
too common characters that, not satisfied with 
saving all they can for themselves, are equally as- 
siduous in saving for every one else, even when 
there are no circumstances to warrant the practice 
of undue parsimony. 

Miss Brookley.—I despise all meanness, and 
mean people. 

Vrs. Martlet.—So do T; and yet upon this occa- 
save foolishly suffered myself to be influenced 

y Mrs. Needham. But I had my punishment, 
as you shall hear. Commencer par le commence- 
ment; I had intended that all the re juisites for this 


rtainment should be furnished by one of the 





principal confectioners in this city of good things, 
abounding as it does in excellent artists who pursue 
that profession, and excellent materials for them to 


work with. But Mrs. Needham teazed me into 


employing one that she had patronized for years, 


and who, notwithstanding, has always lived in a 
very remote part of the town. I did not then know 


" , 
was a cheap conte 


trusted him; for my husband had cautioned me, 


tioner, or I should have mis- 


as soon as we went to house seeping, against em- 


ploying people who profess to do things consider- 
ably under the usual price; unless indeed they are 
just Ccolnmencing Dusihess and especially “unXious 


to be known, and to get customers at once 


Urs. Pelby.—I ve always found that cheap shops 
never last long. Ether they soon turn into dear 
} ' } } 


ones, or else peopie find out that the ir goods are 


mere trash, and quit buying them. Now this same 
Mrs. Needham wears out her shoes and those of 
her children in going to a cheap shoemaker who 
lives almost at Kensington, and makes bad shoes 
at a few cents less than she could get good ones 
for down in the city. Nobody can say of me that 
I am penny wise and ponnd foolish. Indeed, I am 


celebrated for paying high prices, and certainly far 





from foolish in any thing. 
Viss Olivant.—Mrs. Martlet, please to proceed. 
Mrs. Martht.—Well, I was persuaded by Mrs. 
Needham to go to Mr. Heavystreak’s very distant 
li p to bespeak the confectionary for my party. 
} 


On our way thither, she assured me that I had best 


have a false cake for the centre of the supper table. 


I think I wiil call my story-- 


THE FALSE CAKE. 

Miss PBrookley.—A false cake! 

Mrs. Martlet Yes, a cake merely for show, 
and not fit to eat; being made somehow of the 
cheapest ingredients, (sour rye meal and salt. and 
melted in vinegar,) but baked in 
a handsome fluted mould, and iced all over and 
beautifully ornamented. These cakes, according 
o Mrs. Necdham, were made in perfection by Mr. 
Heavysireak, who was so accommodating as, for 
to take them back if they were not 
cut: and so hire them out again, the same cake 
serving for the central ornament of the supper-table 
at several parties. ‘* But suppose it should be 
cut?’’—said I. ** Oh!'’--answered Mrs. Needham 
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--‘‘that must be your business to prevent. You 
must give Mr. Martlet a previous hint not to meddle 
with it, or invite any one to take a piece.”” ‘‘I 
never can do that’’--was my reply—‘‘ for I cannot 
venture to tell him beforehand what it is; and my 
husband will most assuredly be the very man to cut 
that detestable cake. I think I see him at it.’’ 
‘*Then’’—returned Mrs. Needham--‘‘ you must 
contrive that he shall be kept very busy helping 
every body to every thing else. You can easily 
manage it. Only exert your usual cleverness.”’ 

I was glad to hear that I was clever, and found 
that I rather liked Mrs. Needham for telling me so. 
Consequently, she found it less difficult to persuade 
me into the false cake. But I insisted on having a 
large fine real lady-cake to be handed round at tea. 
Mrs. Needham protested that tea was quite unne- 
cessary, and no longer expected at parties; but my 
husband had stipulated for the introduction of both 
tea and coffee to enliven the company at the com- 
mencement of the evening. 

Mrs. Cottinger.—He was right. 

Mrs. Martlet.—We were a long time completing 
our arrangements with Mr. Heavystreak, whom I 
did not at all like. Mrs. Needham was all the 
while counteracting my orders, and saying of each 
article that a smaller quantity would suffice, and 
impressing on Mr. Heavystreak that he was to 
make the things very plain. 

Mrs. Pelby.—Meaning very poor. 

Mrs. Martlet.--Al! this reminded me of Mo- 
liere’s miser, when he is planning the amazing 
effort of giving a supper. L’ Avare reminded me 
of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and Le Malade 
Imaginaire, and others of Moliere’s amusing co- 
medies. I unconsciously began to think over some 
of the best things in all these plays, and by the 
time I had gotten to Le medecin malgré lui, Mrs. 
Needham startled me by touching my shoulder, 
and saying——‘* Come, it is time for us to go. I 
have arranged every thing with Mr. Heavystreak. 
He knows now exactly what to provide. And 
when his bill comes’’——she added, in a low voice— 
**you will be astonished at its smallness.’’ I felt 
very uneasy, and full of apprehension that all would 
not go well; yet somehow I could make no resist- 
ance. So we left the shop, and she began to talk 
to me about hiring the waiters who were to attend 
on my company. I told her I intended to engage 
coloured men for this purpose, and I mentioned 
some whose tact, smartness, good manners, and 
knowledge of their business, I had admired at the 
parties to which I had been invited. But Mrs. 
Needham had an aversion to coloured people, and 
she tried to persuade me that it was far better to 
have white waiters; that is, Irishmen. Then I 
began to think of Sterne, and Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan, and ‘‘the glory of Grattan, and genius 
of Moore,’’ and my companion walked me on till 
we arrived at a door, over which was a small sign, 
inscribed——‘‘ Jeames Mecorkle attends parties.”’ 
Here she informed me lived the cheapest waiter in 
Philadelphia, and therefore I must positively have 
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him, in case we should be so fortunate as to find 
him disengaged. 

Mrs. Pelby.—Dear me, you were led like a lamb 
to the slaughter. 

Mrs. Martlet.—This was the domicile of the 
cheap Irishman. And, before I could stop her, 
Mrs. Needham had knocked at tle door, and 
Jeames Mecorkle was forthcoming; and she was in 
the full tide of bargaining with him for Wednesday 
evening. I did not at all like hislooks. He hada 
dull, stupid mouth, and cunning, impudent eyes. 
I began to think of the science of physiognomy, 
and of Lavater, and Zurich, and the Swiss lakes, 
and William Tell, till I was interrupted by Mrs. 
Needham taking my arm, and telling me that Mr. 
Mecorkle would come, and bring his assistants 
with him, and that I was in luck to find him disen- 
gaged. 

Mrs. Pelby.--I observed this man and his fol- 
lowers at your party, and wondered where you 
picked them up, till I saw that Mrs. Needham was 
acquainted with them, and was stopping them as 
they wandered about, and telling them not to do 
this and not to do that. 

Mrs. Martilet.--Yes, I know she did so, making 
‘confusion worse confounded.’’ Well, to begin 
at the beginning of that eventful evening, the cakes 
arrived, and it must be confessed the false one 
looked extremely well. It was very large, spirally 
fluted, covered with pink icing, and handsomely 
ornamented. But I particularly endeavoured to 
impress on Mr. Jeames Mecorkle that it was to be 
reserved uncut for the centre of the supper- table, 
and that the large lady-cake was to go round with 
the tea. The lady-cake was quite different in its 
form and decorations, which were entirely white. 
I went up stairs to dress myself, and having a sort 
of misgiving, I resolved to go down as soon as I 
had completed my toilet, and arrange the cake- 
tray with my own hands. Chancing to hear the 
coflee-grinding, I said to myself—‘‘ The berries 
crackle, and the mill turns round,’’--and that re- 
minded me of Pope's Belinda, and Hampton Court, 
and Queen Anne; and Pope made me think of 
Homer. So I forgot all about the cakes, and as 
soon as I was drest I ran down to receive the com- 
pany, hearing a carriage with the first arrivals, in 
the act of drawing up to the door. In a short time 
nearly all the guests had arrived, and tea was 
brought in. Imagine my dismay when I beheld 
the false cake going round, with a knife stuck in it, 
and people taking out a slice, and looking curiously 
at it, (for the inside had just the aspect of rye 
bread,) and tasting it, and trying hard to swallow a 
mouthful, and finally leaving the slices on their 
plates. Oh! how I felt my face burn. I withdrew 
from the vicinity of the ladies, lest I should chance 
to hear some ill-suppressed remarks. I approached 
a recess in which stood several sedate gentlemen, 
whose wives were in a distant part of the room. 
Among them I saw Mr. Starbuck, the great astro- 
nomer, who is as absent as Sir Isaac Newton, and 
as little familiar with the pursuits of common life. 
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He had taken a piece, (and profoundly ignorant of 
its not being a right cake,) he persevered in chew- 
ing and chewing, and swallowing and swellowing, 
till he had worked his way through a thick slice of 
it. And then he turned to Mr. Wiseman, who had 
given it up at sight, and said to him, solemnly—- 
‘* All that is of this earth must decay. Time spares 
naught. I have just discovered that mastication is 
becoming difficult to me.’’ Next I saw Mr. Still- 
well, the great chemist, turn his face to the wall to 
analyze privately a bit of the unhappy cake, holding 
it up to the light of a bracket lamp, squeezing it 
between his thumb and fingers, breaking off a 
morsel and tasting it. At last I heard him mur- 
mur——‘‘ Farina horeoli; chloride of sodium strongly 
exhibited; powerful demonstration of carbonate of 
potassa; the whole masked by a saccharine incrus- 
tation; flavour unpalatable; deception unjustifiable.”’ 

Miss Brookley.—But was the cake really so bad? 

Mrs. Martlet.—Oh! disgusting beyond descrip- 
tion. I made a desperate effort to take a morsel 
myself, and it seemed fit for Macbeth’s witches to 
sop in ‘‘the ingredients of their cauldron!’’ Next 
it came to Mr. Pottinger, the great traveller, who 
professes to be a perfect stoic with regard to food; 
and tells of having eaten raw herrings in Holland, 
and saw-dust biscuits in Norway, and cats in Spain, 
and rats and earth-worms in China, so I thought 
he, perhaps, might relish it. But he was worse than 
any one, for he pshaw’d, and pooh’d, and sputter- 
ed, and was downright disagreeable. At last it 
came to my husband; and as he took a slice, I 
watched him in agony. 

Miss Brookley.—Oh! poor thing. 

Miss Olivant.—And what did Mr. Martlet say 
or do? 

Mrs. Martlet.—Why, he gave me a look of 
tender compassion, the dear fellow, and then an 
encouraging smile. And I fell to thinking of con- 
nubial affection, and Pwtus and Arria, and Sabinus 
and Eponina, and Edward and Eleanora; and felt 
as if I also could sacrifice myself for my husband. 
And by the time I had revolved in my mind the 
stories of these heroic wives, the cake had gone out 
of the room. Then, in the midst of my joy, I be- 
gan to fear that it would in all probability be brought 
back again with the next round of tea, and I dreaded 
its return. But it appeared no more—the lady-cake 
occupying its place, and I afterwards found that 
my dear considerate husband had taken an oppor- 
tunity to forbid its re-entrance; seeing that I was 
too much disconcerted and confused to give any 
orders about it. Now, my dear Mrs. Cottinger, 
what would you have done in such a case? 

Mrs. Cottinger.—If 1 had ventured on the risk of 
providing a false cake for the supper-table, and it 
had been produced in mistake with the tea, I be- 
lieve, as soon as | perceived its entrance, I should 
have made a sign to the waiter to come to me, and 
in a low voice I would have desired him to carry it 
out of the room immediately, and to put the right 
one in its place. But where was your head waiter, 
and who carried the things on the trays? 


eee 


Mrs. Martlet.—Oh! it was that vile Mecorkle. 
The fault was all his. He had been told that the 
pink-cake was the false one; but he could not re- 
member; and thought the white cake was to be kept 
back. Yes, asI said, he brought a posse of his 
countrymen with him, (bargains of his own,) and 
they were blundering about in one way or other 
all the evening. One tall, awkward fellow, with a 
set smile on his face, stood in the vestibule to show 
in the company; sawing the air with the back of his 
hand, and pointing upwards to the stairs, and side- 
ways to the parlours, in the most ridiculous way 
possible, intending all the while to be graceful. 
Then another stood at the top of the stair-case, 
showing the ladies to the door of the gentleman’s 
room, and the ge atlemen tothat of the iadies. Then, 
in handing round tea, they began at the gentlemen 
first, and even after they discovered the ladies, they 
missed half of them. Then, as I had foolishly en- 
trusted the trimming of the lamps to Mr. Mecorkle, 
some smoked and some went out. 

Miss Brookley.—Yes, I noticed that. 

Mrs. Martlet, smiling.—Y ou could not do other- 
wise, notwithstanding the beaux. And I hope you 
were so agreeably entertained as not to perceive 
how very late it was before the supper table was set 
in the back parlour. I have often, since I came to 
Philadelphia, observed with surprise and curiosity 
the celerity, ease, and savoir faire, with which this 
business is accomplished by a set of smart coloured 
waiters; but my Hibernians were all following each 
other round, or standing stock still, and staring at 
nothing; or shuffling in and out, and carrying no- 
thing, and all the time quarrelling with each other 
in an under tone. ‘T'wo or three times there was a 
crash heard in the passage; and yet I knew I was 
expected to be ‘‘ mistress of myself though china 
fell.’’ Finally the things were all jumbled pell- 
mell on the table; and then we all proved the de- 
lights of Mr. Heavystreak’s cheap confectionary— 
imagine my mortification. I did not dare to cast my 
eyes towards my husband, for I feared his amiabi- 
lity could not stand any further test. I longed to 
‘hide my diminished head.”’ 

Miss Brookley.—But then, my dear Mrs. Mart- 
let, there was an abundance of excellent things on 
the table that were not confectionary. I am sure 
the company feasted sumptuously, after all. 

Mrs. Pelby.—Oh! yes; the terrapin, and oysters, 
and chicken-salad were as good as I ever tasted in 
my own house. 

Mrs. Martlet:—Oh! but the blanc mange, like 
rice dough, tasting of no one thing; the pale, weak, 
insipid jelly!’ And then the,ice-creams, or rather 
the ice-milks! that which was meant for lemon, 
tasting like hartshorn; the orange like turpentine; 
and the vanilla like creosote. 

Mrs. Cottinger.—Because the flavouring ingre- 
dients had been procured from the druggists, instead 
of getting fresh lemons, oranges, and vanilla beans 
from the fruiterer. Bad essence of lemon does 
taste like hartshorn; bad extract of vanilla has the 
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taste of creosote, and old oil of orange-peel is as 
like turpentine as possible 

Mrs. Martlht —And then to see 
Mr. Mecorkle them all, and 


being himself in reality no better rest. 


the waiters! 
looking fiercely at 
than the 
They were actually ignorant of the names of the 
things that were asked for. 


Miss What 


could they have had of learning them in their native 


Olivant. —U ndoubtedly. chance 
Cavins. 
Mrs 


in the very last ship. 


Martlet.—They must all! have 


There 


gray haired man, that had been transplanted quite 


come over 


was one, an elderly 


too late. I really pitied the poor low; his was 
such a hopeless case, he was so incapable, and so 
much alarmed, and so utterly bewildered. 

Miss Brookley.—Oh! yes, I observed him. He 


seemed as if the little sense he had was fast desert- 


ing him. He knew nothing about any thing, and, 
when spoken to, answered at random. I[ asked him 
fur a glass of lemonade—and he started, and stared, 
and looked wild and said—*‘ Oh! yes, madam—yes, 
sure—what ts it—how do ye do?”’ 

Mrs. Martlet.— And now for the last act of the un- 
While I was thinking of Castle Rack- 


rent, and the O’ Hara family, and orange and green, 


happy farce. 


and harps, and shamrocks, one of these sons of the 
Emerald isle, in trying to make a short cut across the 
room, thought it best to stoop down and creep under 
the table, selecting the very centre for his transit. 
But finding some embarrassment in the enterprise, 
he suddenly gave his head a bob upwards, raised his 
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shoulders against the extension leaf, loosened the 


support, and down it came with all its contents, 
including cand!e-branches, flower vases, ice-milks, 
terrapin, &c. &c. And, as I was thinking at that 


of the song—! involuntarily exclaimed— 


moment 
‘**Erin go bragh.”’ 
but I fear I 
Irishmen as Mr. Kilpatrick. 

Mrs. Wayland.—And yet I have met with Irish 


waiters who were intelligent, alert, capable, and 


I am really ashamed to say so, 
have taken as great an aversion to 


always performed their duties understandingly. 

Mrs. Pelby.—But then, you know, yours were 
cheap waiters, recommended by Mrs. Needham. I 
wonder she could sit and see all their proceedings, 
and not be ashamed of herself. I suppose, Mrs. Mart- 
let, you have now had a surfeit of cheapness. 

Mrs And to retrieve 
my character as a party-giver, my dear husband 


Martlet.—Indeed I have. 


insists on my having another in about a fortnight; 
the ostensible occasion being the arrival of my 


brother Oswald, who has recently returned from 
Europe, and will make us a visit just at that time. 
So, ladies, keep yourselves disengaged for the im- 
portant evening, in which I am to show you that I 
can have things in a proper way, by taking mea- 


sures accordingly; depending, this time, if she will 


permit me, on the judicious advice of Mrs. Cottin- 
ger. You will find the very pinks of coloured 
waiters, such as never creep under tables; well 


trimmed lamps; well-flavoured ice-cream; and no 


false cakes. 


at Ot OO 


MY 
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Lone years have fled, dear mother, 
Since lowly o’er thy grave, 

I’ve heard the night-wind’s requiem, 
And the willow’s pensive wave, 

Where twines the tender cyprus vine, 
And blooms the vivlet fair, 

And sweetest odour breathes around, 


Affection planted there 


I'll know thy love, dear mother, 
No more whilst time moves round, 
Within thy shroud! thou sleepest now, 
Beneath the cold, cold ground: 
A solitary branch | droop, 
Above life’s lessening stream, 
And all the past but seems to me, 
A strange and mystic dream 
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Oft Tll return, dear mother, 
To that endearing spot, 

So sad and yet so soothing, 
So far yet un forgot ; 

And fancy thine is mingling, 
With the voices of the wind, 

A prayer for the lonely one, 


Left weepingly behind. 


And oh! how blest, when life is o’er, 
This \ife which is but breath, 

To sleep near thee, the tranquil sleep,— 
Dreamless, but not of death; 

With the sustained and sacred hope, 
That we shall meet once more, 

Amid the bowers, and by the streams, 


On heaven's unclouded shore. 
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Twiticut was darkening into night, the first 
faint star of evening gleamed from the far blue 
heavens, and the hush and repose of nature seemed 
too holy to be broken by the strife of human pas- 
sions;—yet how painfully did the quiet of that 
evening scene contrast with the passionate grie fo 
a young heart, mourning over its first sorrow. 

Ellen Sinclair was a newly wedded bride. She 
was but seventeen; the youngest daughter of her 
father’s house, and the spoiled pet of the whole 
family, her life had passed as one long bright day 
of sunshine and flowers. She had been wooed by 
one she had known from childhood, and with the 
consent of their mutual friends they were united. 

The day after their marriage the bridal pair left 

her father’s house for the residence of Mr. Sinclair 
in one of the interior counties of Virginia. A few 
happy weeks passed, when Sinclair proposed to his 
bride to visit a gorge in the neighbouring mountains, 
from which the rising sun frequently presents the 
singular spectacle of the looming of the mountain— 
the same phenomenon which is witnessed in the 
Straits of Messina, and known by the more poetic 
name of Fata Morgana, or the castles of the fairy 
Morgana. Ellen was delighted with the proposed 
excursion, and searched every book in the house 
which afforded any information on the subject. 

This excursion, which promised so much plea- 
sure, ended in despair and death. They reached 
the desired spot in safety. The morning was fa- 
vourable to their wishes; the ascending vapours 
caught the rays of the rising sun, and formed them- 
selves into the most gorgeous and fantastic scenes. 
Ellen was so much absorbed in this wonderful and 
magnificent spectacle, that she forgot the caution 
Sinclair had given her at the moment of mounting 
her spirited steed. He turned from her side an in- 
stant to speak to the servant who followed them; 
the movement startled her horse ;—the rein was 
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THE BROKEN VOW. 3 
BY MI68 ELIZA A. DUPUY, AUTHORESS OF “THE CONSPIRATOR.” “ WILFUL ONE,” ETC. 


’T was murmured not in festive halls, 
Where mirth is light around ; ; 
It echoed not from stately walls 
Blent with the music’s sound. 
’T was sighed not forth in bower or dell 
Amid the op’ning flowers. 
The woodland hath no tale to tell 
Of these long vanished hours, 


’T was uttered o’er a dying bed, 
Asked by ad» 'ng prayer— 
departing shed 
A ghastly blessing there. 
An earnest soul was flitting fast 
When those deep words were said— 
The ling’ring tones her lips that passed 
Thrilled hollow o’er the dead. 


lying loose on his neck, and feeling himself free 
from a guiding hand, he dashed off at full speed. 
Sinclair and the servant both followed, but were 
unable to overtake her. Fortunately she met a 
gentleman who succeeded in stopping her perilous 
career. Sinclair checked his horse too suddenly, 
that he might express his thanks to her preserver. 
The animal reared, and threw him with great vio- 
lence. He was conveyed home in a senseless state, 
and surgical assistance hastily summoned, but the 
force of the fall had inflicted some internal injury 
which baffled the skill of the physician. 

It was beside his bed in that calm twilight, that 
the young wife knelt with scarce a hue of life upon 
her features. 

‘‘Oh Ellen, my beloved, calm yourself—this 
sorrow unmans me,’’ murmured the dying man, 
passing his hands caressingly over the head which 
was bowed upon his pillow. 

A deep suffocated sob was the only reply to his 
words. 3 

‘Tt is hard to die,’’ he continued, ‘‘ when I was 
looking forward to years of such tranquil happiness 
with you, my sweet Ellen; but ’tis the will of 
Heaven, my best beloved, and we must submit.”’ 

‘‘Oh Henry, my own Henry, you must go down 
to the cold, cold grave, where I can see you no 
more—never more hear the tones of your dear 
voice. Oh, it will break my heart!’’ was the 
almost inarticulate reply. 

‘* My poor Ellen, this is a hard trial for you, but 
you are too young to grieve always. The thought 
is torture to me, but—even you may love again— 
may wed another!’’ and his voice was nearly stifled 
with painful emotions. 

‘* Never, never! Oh, Henry, how can you har- 
row my soul at this awful moment with such a sup- 
position! Wed another! Give the wreck of my 
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buried affections to another! Oh no, no!—the 
thought would kill me.”’ 

**] doubt not you think so now, love; but time 
works strange changes in this world of ours. We 
know not what we may do. I wish to exact no 
promise from you. The thought is bitterly painful 
to me, but should your present views change, I do 
not wish that the reproach of a broken promise 
should mar your peace of mind.’ 

‘* Henry, hear me,”’ said Ellen, in a solemn tone. 
‘** Should I ever so far forget my faith to your ashes 
as 10 lend my ear to the language of love, my heart 
to the voice of affection for another, may your form 
on my bridal evening come to me and reproach me 
for my faithlessness.”’ 

A bright smile passed over the face of the dying 
man. He murmured— 

** Repeat those words again, my Ellen;—they 
take from death its sting—in heaven you will be all 
my own. Forgive my selfishness, dearest; but I 
have so loved you, I cannot think that another 
shall win——”’ 

His voice ceased to articulate, and again the deep 
tones of the young mourner thrilled the air with 
the repetition of those awful words. As they passed 
her lips, she felt the hand that clasped hers relax 
its grasp—a faint fluttering consciousness seemed 
to hover a moment on his features, und in another 
instant they wore the calm and passionless repose 


of death. 


Ellen Sinclair buried sherself in the seclusion of 


her own abode. <A calm and gentle melancholy 
succeeded the first violence of her grief. but she 
betrayed no desire to mingle with the world. Clad 
in the deepest mourning, she was seen nowhere 
but at church; and those who looked on her felt 
deep sympathy for one so young and so bitterly 
bereaved. Vainly had her own parents sought to 
draw her from her solitude. ‘Iwo years passed, 
and after many fruitless efforts they at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a promise of a visit from her at 
the annual reunion of their family at Christmas, for 
hat season is still held as a festival in many parts 
of Virginia. y 

Ellen was once more beneath the roof of her 
father, and many and painful were the emotions 
which struggled in her bosom when she looked 
around and remembered that the last time she stood 
beside her native hearth, she was a gay and happy 
bride 

Those who looked on her could not avoid re- 
marking the change which two years had wrought 
in her appearance. The gir! just budding into ma- 
turity had expanded into the beautiful and self- 
posse ssed woman, with a quiet grace of manner, 
and an air of pensive reserve which was extremely 
captivating. 

Her parents were worldly-minded people, who 
could not bear that their fair daughter should pass 
her life in the solitude to which she had doomed 
herself. ‘They surrounded her with agreeable com- 
pany, sought to amuse her mind and draw it from 








the contemplation of the terrible calamity which 
had destroyed her dawning hopes of happiness, and 
they succeeded sufficiently to implant in her mind 
a distaste to the idea of returning to her late abode. 

Week after week passed until months were num- 
bered, and she began to think it her duty to remain 
with her parents. She was their youngest child, 
and the only one without ties which severed them 
in a measure from the paternal roof. 

** Ellen, my darling,’’ said her father, when she 
spoke of returning home, ‘‘ you will not again for- 
sake us? We are old, and you are the only child 
who is free to remain with us. You must live here 
—I cannot think of permitting you to return to that 
lonely home of yours.”’ 

‘*It is lonely,’’ replied Ellen; ‘‘and I fear that 
after breaking through my usual habits, I shall find 
it difficult and wearisome to resume them. Yet, 
my dear father, if | consent to remain, there is one 
request I must make.”’ 

‘* What is it, my daughter? Are we not ever 
mindful of your wishes?’’ 

‘* Ah yes, dear father, more mindful than I de- 
serve. But'’—and her voice sank to a low agitated 
whisper—‘‘ there must be no looking forward to a 
second marriage for me—no attempt to alter my 
views on that subject. I have made a vow to the 
dead, and it must be held sacred.”’ 

‘What!’’ exclaimed her father, ‘‘ was Sinclair 
ungenerous enough to exact from you a promise 
not to marry again?—young and inexperienced as 
you were, too!’’ 

‘* Ah no, father—wrong him not. He was too 
kind, too noble. 


voluntarily ; and as the words left my lips his spirit 


He asked no promise—I made it 
departed. Oh no, my father, never ask me to 
break that vow—it is a hallowed one.” 

‘** Well, my darling, let it be as you wish. I 
shall prefer keeping you with us; but at the same 
time, if you should ever meet with one you can 
love, and who is worthy of you, it will be very 
silly to sufler a few words uttered when you were 
scarcely conscious of their meaning, to prevent you 
from making the home of an honourable man happy. 
Why, child, you are only nineteen. Do you sup- 
pose that the death of one person, however dear, 
can chill your feelings into ice at that age ?”’ 

‘*T must then in sincerity of soul pray to be de- 
livered from temptation,’’ said the young widow, 
with a faint smile, ‘‘ for I shall never marry again.’’ 

As time passed on, Mrs. Sinclair could not help 
acknowledging that she was far happier than in her 
mountain solitude. Her spirits were no longer 
wearied; she no longer felt that life was a burthen 
she would gladly lay down. She needed the ex- 
citement of society, and the social and highly culti- 
vated neighbourhood in which her father’s residence 
was situated, afforded every facility for its enjoy- 
ment. 

The third year of her widowhood was drawing 
to a close, when she received an invitation to the 
marriage of a favourite cousin, who would take no 
refusal. Ellen replied that if the bride would ex- 
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THE BROKEN 


cuse her sombre dress and pensive face she would 
attend, and the concession was hailed as an omen 
of future success in drawing her into that world she 
was so peculiarly fitted to adorn. 

There was a motive for these efforts of which 
Ellen little dreamed. 
church near her father’s residence, and her mother 


She regularly attended the 


had several times called her attention to a remark- 
ably handsome man who sat in a pew nearly oppo- 
site to them; but she had not remarked that his 
eyes frequently wandered from bis prayer book to 
her own fair face. His height, and the turn of his 
head had reminded her of Sinclair, but there the 
resemblance ceased. The broad brow, finely chi- 
selled features, and clear dark eye of the stranger, 
were all unlike the youthful bloom of him who had 
She frequently heard 
Mr. Peyton spoken of as a man of distinguished 


won her young affections. 


endowments, who had spent several years in the 
south of Europe with an only and beloved sister, 
for the benefit of whose health the journey had 
been vainly undertaken. These circumstances had 
nearly passed from her mind when she was intro- 
duced to him at the wedding as the intimate friend 
of the groom. 

Peyton had fallen in love with her from his casual 
view of her at church, and the eulogiums of his 
friend’s affianced bride, who looked on Mrs. Sin- 
clair as a ‘‘bright particular star,’’ had deepened 
the impression. ‘The circumstances of her marriage 
threw a romantic interest around her history, and 
when he looked on the youthful brow with a shade 
of placid pensiveness that seemed to breathe a hal- 
lowed charm over her beauty, he felt that she was 
the only woman he had ever known before whom 
his heart could bow with the homage of affection. 

Yet how speak of love to one who still wore the 
deepest mourning—who never joined in the mirth 
of the light-hearted? It would seem almost like 
sacrilege to breathe into her ear the wild passion 
that filled his heart, yet its very hopelessness ap- 
peared to add to its fervour. 

Ellen 


was surrounded by the gay and the joyous of her 


sut ere long a new hope dawned on him. 
own age. Her disposition was naturally buoyant; 
her spirits rose; the chord she had believed forever 
When 


the bonds of grief were once severed, the reaction 


snapped again thrilled to the touch of joy. 


was complete. 
her first love, and if her heart had whispered that 
she could ever be faithless to his ashes, she would 


have shuddered with superstitious horror at the 


thought. The possibility of breaking that solemn 
promise had never occurred to her—but time 


teaches many strange lessons. 

Peyton lingered in the neighbourhood, a constant 
visitor at Wycombe, but his attentions were not 
attract 


sufficiently marked to 


others. Her own family were too desirous of the 
match to hazard the final success of the lover by 
alluding in any manner to his passion for her. 

way slowly but surely. 


Peyton won his own 


The tair widow began unconsciously to regret the 
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She still reverenced the memory of 


the observation of 
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vow which had ascended to Heaven with the spirit 
of her dead husband. At length he spoke of love, 
and she listened with trembling awe to the out- 
pouring of a spirit which was too noble to be trifled 
with, and too highly appreciated to be given up 
without a pang. 

He drew from her quivering lips the history of 
her vow, and divested of every feeling of supersti- 
tion himself, he could not conceive that a few words 
uttered in a moment of excited and agonized feel- 
ing should stand between him and his hopes of 
happiness. He did not understand the impressible 
and imaginative temperament of the being who 
listened to his reasoning, willing, nay, anxious to 
be convinced against the evidence of her own 
feelings. 

Her parents agreed with the lover in his views of 
the case—and urged on all sides, her own heart a 
traitor, Ellen yielded to their wishes and betrothed 
herself to Peyton. 

As the day appointed for her marriage drew near, 
the words of her vow appeared to be ever ringing 
in her ears. With a restless and fearful spirit she 
saw the hour approach which was to witness her 
second espousals. 

Preparations were made for a splendid bridal. 
All the members of her family assembled beneath 
the paternal roof, and every eflort was made to 
divert her mind from dwelling on the fantasy that 
possessed it. 

The appointed evening arrived, and the ceremony 
which made her the bride of another was performed. 
Several hours passed in dance and song. It was 
near midnight when Ellen found herself standing 
on the portico in the bright moonlight with Peyton 
beside her. ‘The gay throng within were still 
dancing, and the sound of merry voices mingled 
with the bursts of music that swept by on the 
dewy and fragrant air. Ellen started as Peyton 
spoke beside her, and for the first time for several 
hours the recollection of her fatal vow intruded on 
her mind. 


‘*What a glorious night,’’ she remarked. ‘I 


never saw the moon shine with greater splendour.”’ 

** May it be a happy omen to us, my fair Ellen,’’ 
replied Peyton—and as he spoke he turned to a 
white rose bush which had wreathed itself around 
one of the pillars of the portico, and culled several 
of its half blown flowers. 

While he was thus employed, Ellen was gazing 
abstractedly on the fantastic shadows made by the 
trees in the yard. Suddenly she grasped the railing 
for support, and looked with eyes fascinated with 
terror on a white shade which seemed te rise from 
an open space on which the moon’s radiance was 
poured without obstruction from the surrounding 
shrubbery. The shadow arose slowly, and gradu- 
ally assumed the waving outline of a human form 
wrapped in the garments of the tomb. It ap- 
proached the spot on which she stood, and the fea 
tures of Henry Sinclair, wearing a look of sad 
reproach, were distinctly visible to her as the shade 
glided between herself and her newly wedded lord. 
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With a faint cry she would have fallen had not 
Peyton turned and sprang forward in time to re- 
ceive her senseless form in his arms. 

Long, long was it before she recovered from her 
deathlike swoon. She then related what she had 
seen, and clung to the belief in the reality of the 
spectral visitation with such tenacity, that reasoning 
and soothing failed to calm her mind. Before 
another day had dawned she was raving in the 
delirium of a brain fever, and in one week from 
her ill-omened marriage she was laid beside him 
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whose spirit she believed had summoned her to 
join him. 





The incidents on which the foregoing pages are 
founded are literally true. That the supernatural 
visitation was the offspring of an overwrought ima- 
gination and superstitious mind, a real case of mo- 
nomania, there can be little doubt. The vagaries 
of an excited imagination are producing results on 
Mormons and Millerites quite as inexplicable to 
sober reason as the catastrophe of The Broken Vow. 
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I KNOW THAT OTHER SKIES. 


BY HARRIET E. SPENCER. 


I know that other skies 
In beauty will bend o’er me; 
I know that other eyes 
Will brightly beam befure me: 
Perchance low tones be breathing, 
Sweet words with passion fraught, 
And many spells be wreathing 
Their chains around my heart. 


At times light songs of gladness 
May joyously ring out, 

But I shall have hours of sadness, 
Of deep and burthen’d thought, 

When old memories will cast 
Their offerings at my feet, 

And the bright visions of the past 
My saddened spirit greet. 


And memory then will bring, 
From out her treasure cells, 
Long hoarded stores, and fling 
Upon my soul her spells— 
Wakening within, like flowers, 
Rich feelings,— longings vain— 
Hopes that in happier hours 
Passed by like summer rain. 


Then, dearest, o’er my heart 
When their strange power is stealing, 
And thoughts of home will start 
Stirring deep founts of feeling, 
Thine accents low will steal, 
Sweet on mine ear, as now, 
And I again shall gently feel 
Thy hand upon my brow. 


And ‘twill have power to still 
The heart’s wild throbbing pain, 
Giving its chords the thrill 
Of other days again. 
Those days when thy dear smile, 
Could like some magic spell, 
All care and grief beguile 
Where’er its sunlight fell. 


O! then thy lightest word 
Will come like music’s tone, 
Till the heart’s fount is stirred 
With dreams of thee alone; 
And each impassioned thought, 
That throngs that silent hour, 
With thine image will be fraught 
By memory’s magic power. 
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A FAREWELL. 


FAREWELL, old trees! whose branches wreathe 
The green roof of our favourite grove: 

O, friends have twined their arms beneath 
Closely as yours are twined above. 

Though strong, ye props of forest shade! 

Friendship will live when you’re decayed. 


Sweet stream! your breast will soon forget 
Our forms that o’er its mirror creep: 
But in our bosoms imaged yet 
Your course will recollection keep; 
And oft when cares and troubles throng 
Will memory walk your banks along. 
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No longer back these vales will give 
The answers by our voices woken; 
Yet in our breasts the echoes live 
Of kind words here by friendship spoken ; 
These from the depths within the heart 
At memory’s call will often start. 


The names we here on beech trees place— 
Those albums of the forest—lose 

The characters our hands may trace: 
But memory on her tablet shows 

What time and change cannot impair— 

Dear names by friendship graven there.—A. L. 
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WITH DOMESTICS. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


‘‘An, good morning, dear! I’m really glad té see 
you,”’ said Helen Armitage to her young friend 
Fanny Milnor, as the latter came in to sit an hour 
with her. ‘‘I just wanted a little sunshine.’’ 

‘* There ought to be plenty of sunshine here,’’ 
returned Fanny smiling. ‘‘You always seem happy, 
and so does your mother and sister Mary, whenever 
I meet you abroad.”’ 

‘‘A broad, or at home, makes quite a difference, 
Fanny. Precious little sunshine have we here. 
Not a day passes over our heads, that we are not 
thrown into hot water about something or other, 
with our abominable servants. I declare! I never 
saw the like, and it grows worse and worse every 
day.”’ 

‘*Indeed! That is bad, sure enough. 
you remedy this defect in some way?” 

‘* We try hard enough, dear knows! I believe 
we have had no less than six cooks, and as many 
chambermaids in the last three months. But change 
only makes the matter worse. Sometimes they are 
so idle and dirty that we cannot tolerate them for a 
week. And then again they are so ill-natured, and 
downright saucy, that no one can venture to speak 
to them.”’ 

As Helen Armitage said this, she arose from her 
chair, and walking deliberately across the room, 
rang the parlour bell, and then quietly walked back 
again and resumed her seat, continuing her remarks 
as she did so, upon the exhaustless theme she had 
introduced. Ina little while a domestic entered. 

‘*' That door has been left open by some one,”’ the 
young lady said, ina half vexed tone of authority, 
and with a glance of reproof, as she pointed to the 
door of the back parlour leading into the passage. 

The servant turned quickly away, muttering as 
she did so, and left the parlour, slamming the door 
after her with a sudden, indignant jerk. 

‘* You see that!’’ remarked Helen, the colour 
deepening on her cheeks, and her voice indicating a 
good deal of inward disturbance. ‘‘ That’s just the 
way we are served by nine out of ten of the people 
we get about us. They neglect every thing, and 
then, when reminded of their duty, flirt, and grum- 
ble, and fling about just as you saw that girl do 
this moment. I'll ring for her again, and make her 
shut that door as she ought to do, the insolent 
creature!”’ 

Helen was rising, when Fanny laid her hand on 
her arm, and said, in a quiet persuasive tone, 

‘‘No—no—don’t, Helen. She is out of temper, 
and will only retort angrily at further reproof. The 
better way is to pass over these things as if you did 
not‘notice them.”’ 

VOL. Xx1x.—6 


But can’t 


‘And let them ride over us rough shod, as they 
most certainly will! The fact is, with all our efforts 
to make them know and keep their places, we find 
it impossible to gain any true subordination in the 
house.”’ 

‘* We never have any trouble of this kind,’”’ Fanny 
said. 

‘* You must be very fortunate then.”’ 

‘*T don’t know as to that. I never recollect an 
instance in which a domestic opposed my mother or 
failed to obey, cheerfully, any request. And we 
have had several in our house, within my recol- 
lection. At least half a dozen.”’ 

‘*Half a dozen! Oh, dear! We have half a 
dozen a month sometimes! But come, let us go up 
to my room; I have some new prints to show you. 
They are exquisite. My father bought them for me 
last weck.”’ 

The two young ladies ascended to Helen’s cham- 
ber in the third story. But the book of prints was 
not to be found there. ‘‘It is in the parlour, I 
recollect now,’’ Helen said, ringing the bell as she 
spoke, with a quick, strong jerk. 

In about three or four minutes, and just as the 
young lady’s patience was exhausted and her fingers 
were beginning to itch for another pull at the bell 
rope, the tardy waiting woman appeared. 

‘* Hannah—Go down into the parlour, and bring 
me off of the piano a book you will find there. It 
is a broad flat book, with loose sheets in it.’’ 

This was said in a tone of authority. The domes- 
tic turned away without speaking and went down 
stairs. Ina little while she came back, and handed 
Helen a book, answering the description given. But 
it was a portfolio of music. 

“*‘O no! Not this!’’ she said, with a curl of the 
lip, and an impatient tossing of her head. ‘‘ How 
stupid youare, Hannah! The book I want contains 
prints, and this is only a music book. There! Take 
it back, and bring me the book of prints.”’ 

Hannah took the book, and muttering as she went 
out, returned to the parlour, down two long flights of 
stairs, and laid it upon the piano. 

‘If you want the pictures, you may get them 
yourself, Miss; you’ve got more time to run up and 
down stairs than I have.”’ 

As she said this Hannah left the parlour, and the 
book of prints lying upon the piano, and went back 
to the chamber she had been engaged in cleaning up 
when called away by Helen’s bell. It was not long 
after she had resumed her occupation, before the 
bell sounded loudly through the passages. Hannah 
smiled bitterly, and with an air of resolution, as she 
listened to the iron summons. 
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‘*Pull away to your heart’s content, Miss!’’ she 
said, half audibly. ‘* When you call me again take 
care and know what you want me for. I’ve got 
something else to do besides running up and down 
Why didn’t you look 


at them while you were in the parlour, or take 


stairs to bring you pictures. 


them up with you, if you wanted them in your 
chamber?”’ 

**Did you ever see the like!’’ ejaculated Helen, 
deeply disturbed at finding both her direction and 
‘* That's 
just the way we are constantly served by these 
abominable creatures.”’ 


her subsequent summons unattended to. 


Two or three heavy jerks at the bell rope followed 
these remarks. 


mut- 
And this was all the no- 


**Pullaway! It’s good exercise for you!’ 
tered Hannah to herself. 
tice she took of the incensed young lady, who was 
finally compelled to go down stairs and get the 
prints herself. But she was so much disturbed and 
caused Fanny to feel so unpleasantly that neither of 
them had any real enjoyment in examining the beau- 
tiful pictures. After these had been turned over and 
remarked upon for some time, and they had spent 
an hour in conversation, the bell was again rung. 
Hannah, who came with her usual reluctance, was 
directed to prepare some lemonade, and bring it up 
with cake. This she did, after a good deal of delay, 
for which she was grumbled at by Helen. After the 
cake had lemonade drunk, 
Hannah was again summoned to remove the waiter. 
This was performed with the same ill grace that 
every other service had been rendered. 

‘I declare, these servants worry me almost to 
death!’’ Helen again broke forth. ‘‘ This is just 
the way I am served whenever I have a visitor. 
It is always the time Hannah takes to be ill-natured 
and show off her disobliging, ugly temper.”’ 

Fanny made no reply to this. But she had her 
own thoughts. It was plain enough to her mind, 
that her friend had only herself to blame, for the 
annoyance she suffered. After witnessing one or 
two more petty contentions with the 


been eaten, and the 


domestic, 
at her 
particular request, to come and spend a day with 
her early in the ensuing week. 


Fanny went away, her friend promising, 


It can do no harm, and may do good, for us to 
draw aside for an instant the veil that screened from 
general observation the domestic economy of the 
Armitage family. They were well enough off in 
the world as regards wealth, but rather poorly off in 
respect to self-government and that domestic wis- 
dom which arranges all parts of a household in just 
subordination, and thus prevents collisions, or en- 
With 
them, a servant was looked upon as a machine who 


croachments of one portion upon another. 


had nothing to do but to obey all commands. As 
to the rights of servants in a household, that was 


something of which they had never dreamed. Of 


course, constant rebellion, or the most unwillingly 
performed duties, was the undeviating attendant 
upon their domestic economy. It was a maxim, 


with Mrs. Armitage, never to indulge or favour one 


DOMESTICS. 


of her people in the smallest matter. She had never 
done so in her life, she said, that she had got any 
It always made them presumptuous 
The more you did for them, the 
more they expected, and soon came to demand as 
a right what had been at first granted as a favour. 
Mrs. Armitage was, in a word, one of those petty 
domestic tyrants, who rule with the rod of apparent 
authority. 


thanks for it. 
and dissatisfied. 


Perfect submission she deemed the only 
Of course, true order 
she never could gain, for such a thing as perfect 


true order in a household. 


submission to arbitrary rule among domestics in this 
country never has and never will be yielded. The 
law of kindness and consideration is the only true 
law, and where this is not efficient, none other will 
or can be. 

As for Mrs. Armitage and her daughters, each 
one of whom bore herself towards the domestics 
with an air of imperiousness and dictation, they 
never reflected before requiring any service Whether 
such a service would not be felt as burdensome in 
the extreme, and therefore, whether it might not be 
dispensed with at the time. Without regard to what 
might be going on in the kitchen, the parlour or 
chamber, bells were rung, and servants required to 
leave their half finished meals, or to break away in 
the midst of important duties that had to be done 
by a certain time, to attend to some trifling matter 
that, in fact, should never have been assigned toa 
domestic at all. Under this system, it was ne won- 
der that a constant succession of complaints against 
servants should be made by the Armitages. How 
could it be otherwise? Flesh and blood could not 
patiently bear the trials to which these people were 
subjected. 
changes took place, and that they were only able 
to retain the most inferior class of servants, and then 


Nor was it any wonder, that frequent 


only for short periods. 

There are few, perhaps, who cannot refer, among 
their acquaintances, to a family like the Armitages. 
They may ordinarily be known by their constant 
complaints about servants, and their dictatorial way 
of speaking whenever they happen to call upon them 
for the performance of any duty. 

In pleasing contrast to them were the Milnors. 
When 


the day came which she had promised to spend with 


Let us go with Helen in her visit to Fanny. 


her young friend, Helen, after getting out of pa- 
tience with the chambermaid for her tardy attend- 
ance upon her, and indulging her daily murmurs 
against servants, at last emerged into the street, and 
took her way towards the dwelling of Mr. Milnor. 
It was a bright day, and her spirits soon rose superior 
to the little annoyances that had fretted her for the 
past hour. When she met Fanny she was in the 
best possible humour; and so seemed the tidy do- 
mestic who had admitted her, for she looked very 
cheerful, and smiled as she opened the door. 
‘‘How different from our grumbling, slovenly 
set!’’ Helen could not help remarking to herself, 
as she passed in. Fanny welcomed her with genu- 
ine cordiality, and the two young ladies were soon 
engaged in pleasant conversation. After exhausting 
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various themes, they turned to music, and played, 
and sang together for half an hour. 

‘*I believe I have some new prints that you have 
never seen,’’ Fanny said on their leaving the piano, 
and she looked around for the port-folio of engrav- 
ings, but could not find it. 

‘*Oh! now I remember—it is up stairs. Excuse 
me for a minute and I will run and get it.’’ As 
Fanny said this, she glided from the room. Ina 
few moments she returned with the book of prints. 

‘*Pardon me, Fanny—but why didn’t you call a 
servant to get the port-folio for you? You have 
them in the house to wait upon you.”’ 

‘Oh, as to that,” returned Fanny, ‘‘I always 
prefer to wait upon myself when I can, and so 
remain independent. And besides, the girls are all 
busy ironing, and I would not call them off frpm 
their work for any thing that I could do myself. 
Ironing day is a pretty hard day for all of them, for 
our own family is large, and mother always likes 
her work done well.’’ 

Sut, if you adopt that system, you'll soon have 
them grumbling at the merest trifle you may be 
compelled to ask them to do.”’ 

**So far from that, Helen, I never make a request 
of any domestic in the house, that is not instantly 
and cheerfully met. To make you sensible of the 
good effects of the system I pursue of not asking to 
be waited on when I can help myself, I will mention 
that as I came down just now with these engravings 
in my hand, I met our chambermaid on the stairs, 
with a basket ef clothes in her hands—‘ There now, 
> Miss Fanny,’ she said half reprovingly, ‘why didn’t 
You call me to get that for you, and not leave your 
company in the parlour?’ There is no reluctance 
about her, you see. She knows that I spare her 
whenever I can, and she is willing to oblige me, 
whenever she can do so.”’ 

‘‘'Truly, she must be the eighth wonder of the 
world!’’ Helen said, in laughing surprise. ‘* Who 
ever heard of a servant that asked as a favour to be 
permitted to serve you? All of which I ever saw, 
or heard, cared only to get out of doing every thing 
and strove to be as disobliging as possible.”’ 

‘““Tt is related of the good Oberlin,’’ 
Fanny, ‘‘that he was asked one day by an old 
female servant who had been in his house for many 
years, whether there were servants in heaven. On 


replied 


his mquiring the reason for so singular a question, 
he received, in substance, this reply —‘ Heaven will 
be no heaven to me, unless I have the privilege of 
ministering to your wauts and comfort there as I 
have the privilege of doing here. I want to be your 
servant even in heaven.’ Now why, Helen, do you 
suppose that faithful old servant was so strongly 
attached to Oberlin?”’ 

‘* Because, I presume, he had been uniformly 
kind to her.’”’ 

‘* No doubt that was the principal reason. And 
that I presume is the reason why there is no domes- 
tic in our house who will not, at any time, do for me 
cheerfully, and with a seeming pleasure, any thing 
I ask of her. I am sure I never spoke cross to one 
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of them in my life—and I make it a point never to 
ask them to do for me what I can readily do for 
myself.’” 

‘“*Your mother must be very fortunate in her 
selection of servants. There, I presume, lies the 
secret. We never had one who would bear the least 
consideration. Indeed, ma makes it a rule on no 
account to grant a servant any indulgences what- 
ever; it only spoils them, she says. You must keep 
them right down to it, or they soon get good for 
nothing.’’ 

‘* My mother’s system is very different,’ Fanny 
said—*‘ and we have no trouble.”’ 

The young ladies then commenced examining the 
prints, after which, Fanny asked to be excused a 
moment. In alittle while she returned with a small 
waiter of refreshments. Helen did not remark upon 
this, and Fanny made no allusion to the fact of not 
having called a servant from the kitchen to do what 
she could so easily do herself. A book next en- 
gaged their attention, and occupied them until din- 
ner time. At the table, a tidy domestic waited 
with cheerful alacrity, so different from the sulky, 
slow attendance at home. 

‘*Some water, Rachael, if You please.’”’ Or, 
‘* Rachael, step down and bring up some hot pota- 
toes.’ Or—*‘‘Here, Rachael,’’ with a pleasant 
smile, ‘‘ you have forgotten the salt spoons,’’ were 
forms of addressing a waiter upon the table so dif- 
ferent from what Helen had ever heard, that she 
listened to them with utter amazement. And she 
was no less surprised to see with what cheerful 
alacrity every direction, or rather request, was 
obeyed. 

After they all rose from the table, and had retired 
to the parlour, a pleasant conversation took place, 
in which no allusions whatever were made to the 
dreadful annoyance of servants, an almost unvary- 
ing subject of discourse at Mr. Armitage’s, after the 
conclusion of nearly every badly cooked, ill served 
meal. A discourse too often overheard by some one 
of the domestics and retailed in the kitchen to bre¢d 
confirmed ill-will, and a spirit of opposition towards 
the principal members of the family. 

Nearly half an hour had passed from the time they 
had risen from the table, when a younger sister of 
Fanny’s, who was going out to a little afternoon 
party, asked if Rachael might not be called up from 
the kitchen to get something for her. 

‘* No, my dear, not until she has finished her 
dinner,’’ was the mild reply of Mrs. Milnor. 

‘But it won’t take her over a minute, mother, 
and I am in a hurry.”’ 

‘**T can’t help it, my dear. You will have to wait. 
Rachael must not be disturbed at her meals. You 
should have thought of this before dinner. You 
know I have always tried to impress upon your 
mind, that there are certain hours in which domes- 
tics must not be called upon to do any thing, unless 
of serious importance. ‘They have their rights, as 
well as we have, and it is just as wrong for us to 
encroach upon their rights, as it is for them to en- 
croach upon ours.”’ 
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** Never mind, mother, I will wait,’’ the little 

girl said, cheerfully. ‘‘ I know it’s my own fault. 
Sut I thought it was such a trifle, and would have 

taken her only a minute.’’ 

** Tt is true, my dear, that it is buta trifle. Still, 
even trifles of this kind we should form the habit of 
avoiding; for they may seriously annoy at a time 
when we dream not that they are thought of for a 
moment. Think how, just as you had seated your- 
self at the table, tired and hungry, you would like 
to be called away, your food scarcely tasted, to per- 
form some task, the urgency of which to you, at 
least, was very questionable?”’ 

‘*T was wrong I know, mother,”’ the child replied, 
**and you are right.”’ 

All this was new and strange doctrine to Helen 
Armitage, but she was enabled to see, from the 
manner in which Mrs. Milnor presented the subject, 
that it was true doctrine. As this became clear to 
her mind, she saw with painful distinctness the error 
that had thrown disorder into every part of her mo- 
ther’s household; and more than this, she inwardly 
resolved, that, so far as her action was concerned, 
a new order of things should take place. In this she 
was in earnest—so"much so, that she made some 
allusion to the difference of things at home, to what 
they were at Mrs. Milnor’s, and frankly confessed 
that she had not acted upon the kind and considerate 
principles that seemed to govern all in this well- 
ordered family. 

** My dear child!’’ Mrs. Milnor said to her, with 
affectionate earnestness, in reply to this allusion— 
‘*depend upon it, four-fifths of the bad domestics 
are made so by injudicious treatment. They are, 
for the most part, ignorant of almost every thing, and 
too often, particularly of their duties in a family. 
Instead of being borne with, instructed, and treated 
with consideration, they are scolded, driven, and 
found fault with. Kind words they too rarely re- 
ceive; and no one can well and cheerfully perform 
all that is required of her as a domestic, if she is 
never spoken to kindly, never considered—never 
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MEET AGAIN. 


borne with, patiently. It is in our power to make 
a great deal of work for our servants that is alto- 
gether unnecessary—and of course, in our power to 
save them many steps, and many moments of time. 
If we are in the chambers, and wish a servant for 
any thing, and she is down in the kitchen engaged, 
it is always well to think twice before we ring for 
her once. It may be, that we do not really want 
the attendance of any one, or can just as well wait 
until some errand has brought her up stairs. Then, 
there are various little things in which we can help 
It is unpardonable, I 
think, for a lady to ring for a servant to come up one 


ourselves and ought to do it. 


or two pairs of stairs merely to hand her a drink, 
when all she has to do is to cross the room, and get 
it for herself. 
vant to attend to all her little wants, when she can 
and ought to help herself, even if it takes her from 
the third story to the kitchen, half a dozen times a 
day. Above all, domestics should never be scolded. 


Or for a young lady to require a ser- 


If reproof is necessary, let it be administered in a 
calm mild voice, and the reasons shown why the act 
complained of is wrong. This is the only way in 
which any good is done.”’ 

‘**T wish my mother could only learn that,’’ Helen 
said, mentally, as Mrs. Milnor ceased speaking. 
When she returned home, it was with a deeply 
formed resolution never again to speak reprovingly 
to any of her mother’s domestics—never to order 
them to do any thing for her,—and never to require 
them to wait upon her when she could just as well 
help herself. In this she proved firm. 
quence was, an entire change in Hannah's deport- 
ment towards her, and a cheerful performance by 
her of every thing she asked her to do. This could 
not but be observed by her mother, and induced her 
to modify, to some extent, her way of treating her 
servants. The result was salutary, and now she has 


The conse- 


far less trouble with them than she eyer had in her 
life. All, she finds, are not so worthless as she had 


deemed them. 
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MEET AGAIN. 


BY D PIATT 


WE may not meet again, 
For earth has many ways, 
And, lips in other lands 
Are ringing in thy praise: 
But, memory o’er me lies 
As a mantle in my sleep, 
And, olden hopes will rise 
Like spirits from the deep. 


We may not meet again 
As once we fondly met, 
All hope of that were vain, 
But, vainer to forget: 


For not a flower that flings 
Its fragrance on the lea; 
Or, not a bird that sings 
But breathes, lost one, of thee. 


We may not meet again, 
But, from around my heart 

The light of other days 

Alas! will not depart: 
But like some lonely star 

That lights the deep blue sea, 
Thy beauty shines upon 

The wave of memory. 
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BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


**Fettew your own path, Rose, and leave me 
to mine. I have had it long marked out in my 
secret thoughts, and your remonstrances will hardly 
turn me from it.”’ 

‘*But when I know it to be one which leads to 
destruction, morally and spiritually, I must remon- 
strate as long as I can be heard. Oh, Maud! Maud! 
it is a grievous thing to hear you reason thus; you, 
to whom the precepts and denunciations of that 
holy volume, beside which you so carelessly lean, 
our mother’s last legacy, have been as household 
words from your very infancy; to hear you admit 
your willingness to purchase at the price of Chris- 
tian integrity and reliance upon a wise Providence, 
the perishing triumphs and exemptions of this 
world’s prosperity! you, whom our mother so 
delighted to call her child of many prayers. Oh, 
Maud! if she were still with us, you would not 
dare speak as you do!”’ 

**But I should think as I do, Rose. Am I to 
blame that I retain the human imperfections of an 
unchanged nature? I did think as I do before she 
was taken from us, notwithstanding all her eloquent 
persuasions to soften the spirit which would some- 
times show its strength; all her practical examples 
of humility and resignation, beautiful and touching 
as I confess them to be, considering her afflictions 
and privations. But it would then have been of no 
avail for me to express my exceeding scorn of our 
position, and of the weak scruples which reduced 
us to it, while I beheld no means of relief from its 
Now I am at liberty to speak, for I see a 
better prospect before me.”’ 

‘*But how visionary is your project, how indeli- 


trials. 


** Maud Evelyn!”’ 

‘* You may be assured, Rose, that I would pre- 
fer a means of accomplishing my purpose more 
open, and, if you please, more honourable; but I 
have no alternative, and success would well repay 
me for the sacrifice. Do not think I am so selfish 
as to desire it for my own gratification alone. Your 
benefit is considered in all my plans. If you could 
lay aside your prejudices, you would see the pro- 
priety of prompt action. Our father is failing 
rapidly through his toils and sorrows; and supposing 
he should soon follow our other parent to yonder 
miserable church-yard, what would then be our 
condition? 
mer’s maid servant—for what else would be in 


Could even you submit to being a far- 


store for either of us?’’ 

‘*T would submit to the will of my Father in 
Heaven,’’ said the younger speaker, fervently. 

Her sister paused for a moment, and then re- 
sumed, with greater seriousness— 

‘* You have naturally, Rose, more of the disposi- 
tion of our parents than I, yet you would not only 
understand, but share my feelings, if you could re- 
member our former mode of life distinctly enough 
to contrast it with the present. I am three years 
the elder, and can recall three years more of our 
better days, while you, but little beyond infancy 
when they changed, were in consequence easily 
moulded into conformity with our cheerless for- 
tunes. I have the most vivid recollection of our 
English home, and I never think of our beautiful 
parsonage, obscure as it was there regarded, with 
its shrubbery and trees, nestled in the shadow of 
the venerable and picturesque church, and then, in 
comparison, upon our present abode, this wretched 
cabin, with its rude logs little concealed by your 
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3 cate, how unmaidenly! I do not say unprincipled; industrious whitewashing, its cabbage and potato 

2 for, with your present perverted feelings, that word ground, with your paltry morning-glory and bean ° 
> would have little weight. And you seem to forget vines, to which the name of garden is given by } 
> that, apart from the influences of your education, courtesy, and those two stony and barren fields,— > 
3 which, whatever you may think, you could not this wilderness, or rather this desert, to which we } 
; easily shake off, there would be a wearisome task, have been consigned by what we have been taught ; 
> to one of your impetuous temper, in a course of ; to deem our father’s martyr spirit,—without a > 
> duplicity and deceit.” loathing for which heart-sickness isa feeble name.’ } 
5 ‘* Duplicity and deceit are nothing new to me; ‘*T have not forgotten those happiertimes, Maud; } 











for, doubtless, by those terms you would stigmatize 
my long concealment of my repinings and aspira- 
tions, and to continue to practise them in toadying 
that supereminent absurdity, Mrs. Wigglesworth, 


so as to enter the world under her brilliant auspices, 


yet when I found that recurring to them tended to 
no good, I struggled against it.”’ 

‘‘ That was exemplary,’’ returned the other, im- 
patiently. ‘‘And do you also remember those eras 
of our childhood, our visits to the patrimonial seat 
of our eldest uncle?—its lawns, with their shaven 


$ and, while there, in inveigling some golden gud- g 
> geon into the matrimonial net, would be a labour turf and arbours and fountains; the park, with its 
> which would have its own reward, and no danger treasured woods and gravelled roads; the magnifi- ° 
> that I shall be unable to endure it.’’ cent apartments, with their successive throngs of 
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titled and well-born guests; and the trains of ser- 
vants, who looked so stately that we almost shrank 
before them? How brilliant were the pastimes we 
witnessed !—how luxurious was the idleness! I 
was not too young to reflect upon what passed be- 
fore me, and is it strange that I can now feel so 
intensely the burthen of our isolated poverty?—the 
accumulation of petty, but mind-destroying cares 
and calculations that weigh upon us every hour; 
and the bodily toils, with all their coarse details, 
which, day after day, through heat and cold, we 
have endured for years, and which must, at last, 
assimilate us with the boorish herd around us? 

** Well, Rose, even at that early time, I had im- 
bibed the knowledge that if our father had exercised 
a little of this world’s prudence,—a goodly thing, 
however you may esteem it,—such sights and enjoy- 
ments might have been more familiar to his children 
than as a mere holiday show; that our lordly uncle, 
to whose blood we were so proud to belong, but 
tolerated us in his sight at the intercession of his 
gentle wife,—us, the children of his own brother; 
that because our father was poor and had incurred 
the frown of the head of the house, we were repuls- 
ed and chidden by the swarm of minor relations that 
basked in his favour;—and our little cousin Lucy 
and her half brother, Julian Ormesby, do you recol- 
lect them, Rose? How gay and bright they looked 
in their rich attire, and with their joyous impulses, 
which had never known depression or restraint, 
while we, trained to humble ourselves and to control 
our natures, received as undeserved graciousness 
their childish favours and evidences of affection.’’ 

**T do remember them well and fondly, Maud,— 
those pure and noble-hearted children, so like their 
mother in sweetness of deportment and loveliness 
of person. I remember little Lucy so winningly 
begging to share equally with me in your love, and 
Julian, though so much the elder, and in every way 
your superior, submitting to your caprices, and 
waiting on you as if you had been a princess. 
Surely, none but pleasant associations should be 
connected in your memory with them!”’ 

** After all, perhaps not; but of course they are 
by this time properly imbued with the elements to 
which they were born. But, as I was going to say, 
it was there I learned the power of wealth and sta- 
tion; and, child as I was, the determination pos- 
sessed me that when my turn came to act, I would 
pursue a different course to that of those whose 
duty it was to provide for our temporal as well as 
spiritual welfare.”’ 

The conversation of the two girls, who were 
leaning beside the narrow window of a small and 
scantily furnished sitting-room, was interrupted by 
the entrance of their father, a pale, gray-haired 
man, whose coarse clothing and whose hands, em- 
browned and roughened by labour, bore little con- 
gruity with the intellectual cast of his face, and the 
placid dignity of his bearing. 

‘*The post has brought us sad intelligence,’’ he 
remarked, pointing to a paragraph scored with ink 
in a paper which he held in his hand. 
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Maud hastily snatched it, and unconnectedly ran 
over one of the singular obituary notices common 
to English newspapers— 

‘*Died, suddenly, on Thursday last, at Wins- 
toun, his family seat, Marmaduke Evelyn, Esq., 
M. P.,—commanding talents,—force of character, 
—public spirit,—county influence.”’ 

** Nothing of his fraternal affection,’ 
the reader. 

A glance of regretful reproof from her father re- 
strained her, and she resumed— 

‘* His extensive landed estates devolve upon his 
son, a promising youth of fifteen, now at Eton, and 
the residue of his fortune amply endows his widow, 
once the admired and respected relict of the gallant 
Colonel Ormesby, and Miss Lucy Evelyn, his 
beautiful and accomplished daughter, who, but for 
this melancholy event, would have been led in a 
few weeks to the hymeneal altar, by a young 
baronet of large property in the vicinity of Wins- 
toun.”’ 

Mr. Evelyn retired to an adjoining apartment, 
and Rose remained silently looking from the 
window. 

‘‘Don’t look so solemn, Rose,’’ said her sister. 
‘* You have no reason to deplore him; J have, on 
the contrary, for I did hope he might relent and do 
us some service yet. 
ment gives me a final disappointment, and now 
there is nothing left for me but carrying out my 
scheme with regard to Mrs. Wigglesworth. Once 
provided with a scene for operations, I have no 
fears of success. I have education, an advantage 
which, as they could do it without money, our pa- 
rents have supplied to us in abundance;—-I have 
beauty,—people daily mistake us one for the other, 
and you, Rose, are rarely beautiful;—and I have 
tact and confidence to use them for any purpose, 
with a determined will, which shall yield to no 
common obstacles. Don’t threaten me with my 
father, for I perceive you are about to do so. I can 
easily satisfy him. It will be but necessary to con- 
vince him that the old lady will require some one 
to watch her dyspeptic and rheumatic symptoms 
whilst she is absent for their cure; and as she has 
no child of her own, he will think it the duty of 
one of us to attend her.”’ 

**T shall use no farther arguments with you now, 


’ 


interposed 


, 


This unexpected announce- 


Maud, for I feel almost certain that your conscience 
will check you before you go too far.”’ 

Maud shook her head, and continued carelessly — 

‘*T am going now to sound Mrs. Wigglesworth. 
If I come back successful, you will help to prepare 
me for the expedition, will you not?) Oh, yes, you 
will surely give me your share of the unappropri- 
ated finery in these old chests, the kind, though 
not very judicious supplies of our compassionate 
aunt. How we used to sigh that they were not 
calicoes and linsey-wolseys instead of silks and 
cambrics, as the shipwrecked mariner did, that his 
mass of gold was not a handful of nails. At last, 
however, they may be available; for if you consent, 
out of two of the garments I certainly can make 
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one. So give me yours, like a good girl, and I may 
some time be able to pay you in the latest Paris 
fashions. Throw me my bonnet, and now good- 
bye.”’ 

The father of Maud and Rose Evelyn was an 
emigrant clergyman, labouring among a poor and 
scattered flock in one of the most secluded valleys 
of the river. His family, one of wealth and 
consideration, had destined him for an important 
civil station in India, but after marrying the penni- 
less daughter of an humble curate, he had lost their 
countenance by entering the church, in which they 
had neither inclination nor influence to procure his 
preferment. The death of his father-in-law, how- 
ever, had occurred previous to the birth of Rose, 
and by succeeding to his vacant place, he had se- 
cured for nine or ten years a decent competence for 
his little family. But at that time he was deprived 
of it by a change in the living to which it was ap- 
pended, and uncertain of a similar dependence, as 
well as actuated by a missionary zeal, he had come 
to seek a field for his labours in the New World. 
He had attempted at first to establish himself in 
Canada, but the rigours of the climste threatened 
the health of his delicate wife, and having little 
choice, he had then accepted his present location. 





Here he had remained until death bereaved him of 


the patient sharer of his cares, and his two girls 
had attained to womanhood without a single pros- 
pect that his conscientious sacrifices and unobtrusive 
usefulness would have the earthly reward of a more 
comfortable home for his declining years. 

It seemed a marvel that two creatures, so beau- 
tiful and graceful as those young girls, should have 


grown up amidst the drudgery and privations of 


their inauspicious solitude; but their mother had 


been marked by an almost fastidious refinement of 


thought, word and demeanour, and she had guarded 
their person and fashioned their manners with scru- 
pulous care. heir minds had not lacked means 
of cultivation; for with the luxury of books they had 
been liberally supplied. The wife of their father’s 
eldest brother, a pious and tender-hearted woman, 
had been their unchanging friend through all their 
fortunes, and had annually sent them such presents 
as were not prohibited by her husband’s vindictive 
authority. Among these were books which afforded 
them a wealth of amusement and intellectual profit. 

Closely resembling each other in appearance, in 
their healthful and perfect growth, in purity and 
rich bloom of complexion, in symmetry of features, 
and in the fulness and lustre of their dark blue eyes, 
Maud and Rose were markedly dissimilar in cha- 
racter. Though naturally not the superior in men- 
tal gifts, the elder added to hers an energy and a 
firmness of purpose which must have made her a 
more powerful agent for good or ill; and these, en- 
forcing a spirit of worldly ambition, of self-confi- 
dence, and impatience of control, might well have 
suggested a portent of evil. But Rose, meek, 
truthful and disinterested—Rose abounded in the 
graces of the heart which were lacking in her 
sister, and almost ‘from childhood had been a de- 


voted member of her father’s pastoral charge, as 
well as the most cheerful and efficient support of 
his household comfort. 


CHAPTER II. 





The influx of visitors at the Springs had 
nearly attained its height, when there appeared one 
day at the dinner table a person who attracted a 
degree of observation which would hardly have 
been accorded to an ex-president. This was an 
elderly woman, whose tall, square and flat figure, 
and whose face, sallow, bony and freckled, with a 
single crooked tooth projecting in front, would have 
required the nicest arts of the toilette, and the 
highest polish of deportment to secure her from 
invidious comment. In lieu of these, her dress 
manifested the most remote provincialism, and her 
conversation an ignorance, ludicrous as profound, 
that society might have usages that could be vio- 
lated. She wore short and narrow skirts, garnished 
with scant flounces, when every one else floated in 
redundant robes of classical length and plainness; 
a cap, distended by a comb of the size and shape 
of a palm leaf fan, and surrounded, above the bands 
of her rough red hair, with dangling frills of wide 
thread lace and bows of stiff green ribbon, instead 
of the slight and tasteful fabrics of tulle and lisse 
and flowers, which alone were the order of the day; 
and on her feet, scorning the Cinderella slippers 
around them, were capacious shoes of prunella, 
through the yielding texture of which freely were 
exhibited joints and sinews in all their undulations 
and proportions. Yet there were no evidences of 
a want of money about her. Her silk was the 
thickest and her lace the finest, and over a tawdry 
worked collar was a chain of halter dimensions, 
which would have brought its weight in eagles at 
the mint, securing a watch that a banker might 
have made an heir-loom. She addressed herself 
indiscriminately to any one within talking distance, 


gave succinct histories of her own ailments, and in-, 


quired as to theirs, presuming that no one could be 
wicked enough to go to places intended to cure the 
sick without being in need of such service. She 
wondered if ‘‘that wheezing old lady in the false 
curls hadn’t the phthisick,’’ and if ‘‘ that thin young 
man with his face all grown to hair wasn’t con- 
sumpted.’’ She also criticised the fashions, and 
pronounced the heads without combs ‘‘no better 
looking than turnips,’’—combs being, to her taste, 
a ‘‘sign that people were somebody; the larger 
they could be got the richer they looked, provided 
they were rale tortle-shelli—her own was tortle and 
no mistake.’’ ‘The next time she presented herself 
she was warded off as if she had been a personifi- 
cation of the black tongue or the milk sickness. 
This personage was no other than Mrs. Wiggles- 
worth, the wife of Mr. Evelyn’s only rich pa- 
rishioner. 

It was not until the old lady had ceased to be a 
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novelty that she was known to have brought a 
companion to the watering place. At that time a 
young girl attended her in the saloon and dining- 
room, who, from her uncommon beauty and pro- 


priety of manners, became in turn an object of 


curiosity and remark. Our readers will anticipate 
that it was Maud Evelyn. 
the ridicule which her chaperon would excite, her 
pride revolted at the thought of witnessing it, and 
with the ostensible purpose of completing the ar- 
rangements of her wardrobe, she had spent the 
interval of a few days in her room. 

The unsophisticated stage of society in which, 
through beauty and grace alone, a young stranger 
would be admitted unquestioned to favour, is pretty 
well past, at least with those who frequent fashion- 
able watering-places; yet Maud, by the tact with 
which she adapted herself to those around her, and 
by a certain elevation of manner, the result of her 


intentness of purpose and of her consciousness of 


superiority in all but the adventitious attractions ol 
fortune, commanded at once the courtesy of many, 
notwithstanding their want of information as to her 
family and position. That secured, a freer exercise 
of her powers of pleasing. and a few bold assertions, 
added to her passive falsehood, and her apparently 
casual references to her Eng!ish birth and connec- 
tions, and the daughter of the unknown and im- 
poverished clergyman would have been constituted 
a belle among the prosperous and the proud. But 
that was not the policy of the young adventuress. 
Her address soon enabled her to ascertain the cha- 
racters and expectations of the miscellaneous as- 
semblage with whom she was placed in contact, 
and she avoided all flirtations with the young men, 
the stock performers at such places, who had yet 
to pass the ordeals of fathers’ wills and prospective 
professions to make them eligible for matrimonial 
speculation. As carefully she forbore any attempt 
to attract that smaller class, the men of fashion and 
knowledge of the world, with whom romance is at 
an end, and to whom personal loveliness is a useless 
consideration, unless invested with some substantial 


extrinsic interest. At the end of a fortnight she 





had not encountered a single object of attack to 
meet her views, but fortunately for her projects, 
Mrs. Wigglesworth was satisfied with her new 
mode of existence, as well as willing to show her 
pecuniary ability to remain as long as she pleased, 
and their departure was deferred for an indefinite 
pe riod. 

At length Maud was sitting on a piazza one eve- 
ning, with a young lady whose acquaintance she 
had formed, when a handsome carriage stopped 
before them, and a gentleman dropping behind him 
a cloak richly lined with velvet, carefully descendéd 
the steps. 

‘*A windfall!’ exclaimed the young lady, in a 
suppressed tone. ‘‘ The very last person I should 
have expected to be blown toa pl we like this.’ 

** Who is he?” asked Maud. 

‘* Simeon Albany, of our city.” 


’ 


‘‘Some of the gentlemen spoke to-day at the 





Instinctively aware of 
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table of a Mr. Albany, a millionaire?’ said Maud, 
interrogatively. 

‘This is the same. In these times, however, 
the title of millionaire is often founded upon a 
smaller capital than a million of dollars. I do not 
insinuate, though, that Mr. Albany does not bear 
it justly, for he is always named as one of our 
wealthiest citizens.”’ 

The gentleman now approached. 
fleshless man, with a jaundiced complexion, a sour 


He was a tall, 


and unhappy expression of countenance, ordinary 
features, and stiff, coarse hair, of mixed black and 
gray, brushed downward upon his low and narrow 
forehead. 
thin lips over a set of short, yellow teeth, and looked 


As he passed them, he compressed his 


straight forward from under his lowering eyebrows 
had determined that 
worthy of notice in his way. 

‘* He has no family with him,’’ remarked Maud, 


as if he there was no one 


too cautious to hazard the question so common 
among marrying young ladies—‘‘Is he a single 
man?”’ 

‘* He is an old bachelor,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ He 
is said to be looking for a wife who will be nothing 
less than perfection, and to expect that his money 
will not fail to purchase such a one. But as perfect 
women are not to be bought with that alone, he 
will be likely to remain in the enjoyment of his 
single blessedness. With all my imperfections, he 
is one of the last men I would choose, even if he 
were twice as rich and twenty years younger,— 
though if he were less repulsive in character, there 
might be something of a temptation. He has a 
noble house; rather oldfashioned in style, indeed, 
but very aristocratic looking, and you have noticed 
how fine his equipage is. With his income, I have 
no doubt he could support a wife in the foremost 
rank of elegance and fashion.’’ 

The auditress pondered this information well. 

In order that she might maintain a toilette of 
sufficient variety, Maud found it necessary that she 
should spend the early hours of the morning at her 
needle. Accordingly, before sunrise of the day 
following the new arrival, she had taken her accus- 
tomed place at the window, when in arranging the 
curtain she caught a glimpse of Mr. Albany, wrap- 
ped in his cloak, entering the enclosure of the 
spring. Quick as thought, she turned to Mrs. 
Wigglesworth and asked — 

**Do you not think, ma’am, it might be of more 
service to you to try the water on first rising than 
immediately before breakfast? The dyspeptic look- 


ing gentleman who arrived last evening is on his 


! 


way to the spring; and as he, a man of fortune, 


coming from the city, has no doubt had the best 
medical advice to direct him, would it not be pru- 
dent for you to take advantage of his example?”’ 
The Leghorn bonnet of Mrs. Wigglesworth, and 
its black lace veil, from which it never on any oc- 
casion parted company, were brought forth; and 
Maud, throwing a scarf over her own head and 
shoulders, hurried from the room. The servants 
were sweeping the parlours and piazzas, and, a 
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3 shower having fallen the night before, the gravelled passed between them to apprise her that early 
; ~walks were cold and damp; but, though intercepted rising was one of his hobbies. She would have 
> first by clouds of dust and then by fleeces of mist, been glad to discover twenty other hobbies that she 
; Maud dragged her valetudinarian along. ‘They could have gratified as easily. They now con- 
> reached the spring, and found the millionaire look- sidered themselves on the footing of acquaintances, 
§ ing gloomily into it, as if afraid to trust himself ‘ though the little observances of politeness which 
> with his soft buckskin moccasins upon the wet and were to have been expected from the gentleman 
2 slippery steps which led down to it. The approach were entirely dispensed with. Mr. Albany made 
> of his pursuers, however, conquered his irresolution, it a point never by such to honour any lady. If an 
> and he was about to descend, when Maud started old gentleman introduced his wife to him, he lost 
$ forward, with a smile expressive of kindness min- no time in escaping from her lest a presentation to 
3 gled with a touch of timidity, and said, in her clear, her daughter should follow. He was always on 
; girlish tones— the look out for conspiracies. But in the gentle, 
; ‘*Tt would be dangerous, sir, for an invalid to smiling, frank simplicity of Maud, he saw nothing 
3 venture upon that chilling marble, and the attend- to alarm him, particularly as her early rising con- 
3 ant has not yet come out. Allow me to supply firmed her hints of a rustic education; and some- 
> you.’’ times, during a rencontre in the saloon, he favoured 
; His ideas seemed to flow tardily, for before he her with a few precious words, which in her pos- 

could answer she had taken his tumbler from him, session became important investments, 

filled it at the fountain, with the air of ‘‘the good ‘*T am glad to perceive you do not join in the 
¢ girl’’ in the fairy tale, and returned it to his hand. dance,’’ remarked he, one evening. 
; With a stiff nod, and an equally stiff ‘‘ much obliged ‘*T have no taste for such amusements,”’ she re-, 
3 to you,’’ and without any apparent thought of prof- turned, wisely shaking her head. 
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fering it to the old lady beside him, he swallowed 
its contents. 

‘Three glasses, I believe, are generally pre- 
* resumed Maud. ‘ You 
have not yet, sir, had your portion.”’ 

And again she tripped gracefully down the steps. 
The same mode of acknowledgment followed as at 


scribed for new-comers, 


first, and was again repeated; and then begging 
permission to use the tumbler, as she had not been 
provident enough to bring one along, she watched, 
with a tender solicitude, while Mrs. Wigglesworth, 
with indescribable contortions of face and body, 
gulped potion after potion of the nauseous beverage. 
She had thrown back her scarf, and with her beau- 
tiful complexion, freshened and glowing with the 
morning air and her rapid walk, and with her 
bright brown hair shining in the first beams of the 
sun, she looked exceedingly lovely. She was con- 
scious that the eyes of the stranger were on her, 
and she was too prudent to break the effect by a 
single glance in return. Anxiously cautioning her 
companion to fold her shaw! around her lest the 
damp air should counteract the efficacy of her 
morning draught, she modestly curtesied to Mr. 
Albany and returned to the house. 

Maud was nervously impatient to learn the suc- 


cess of her morning's stratagem, and to her relief 


a nod of recognition from the millionaire was di- 
rected towards her as they passed from the break- 
fast table toward the saloon. She listened with 
avidity to every remark she could elicit during the 
day about Mr. Albany, and invariably heard that 
in character he was dull, selfish and morose—ex- 
actly what was most distasteful to the talented, 
spirited and, with all her faults, really generous 
girl; but she had resolved to acknowledge few ob- 
stacles in the way of her ambition. The next 
morning she again visited the spring at sunrise, and 
though Mr. Albany had mailed himself with caout- 


chouc overshoes, yet sufficient communication 


On another occasion he observed— 

‘*Those young men seemed very desirious of 
introducing their friend to you.”’ 

‘*T generally refuse such applications;—I do not 
approve of young ladies forming many acquaintances 
among gentlemen.”’ 

Again—‘‘ You appear to be very industrious,— 
something unusual here.”’ 

She was labouring diligently upon an apron for a 
little child, whom she sometimes drilled in its A 
B @’s with the most graceful patience and assiduity. 

‘It is difficult to abandon old habits. I am so 
accustomed to employment that I always feel more 
comfortable when allowed by etiquette to engage 
in it. 

‘* How would the old lady you have in charge 


” 


get along without you?’’ he asked, after witnessing 
some of her dutiful offices towards Mrs. Wiggles- 
worth. 

‘‘T am so experienced in nursing that it would 
be strange if I were not able to discharge some of 
its duties to her satisfaction,’’ was her answer, as 
if seeking to evade an implied compliment. 

Such usually was the extent and nature of their 
colloquies. 

At length Maud observed that her quarry seemed 
inclined to direct himself towards Mrs. Wiggles- 
worth, and the old lady, having had her instruc- 
tions on their first arrival as to the amount of 
information proper to be given concerning her 
charge, she was now begged not to exceed them 
if Mr. Albany should make her the subject of any 
questions. She narrowly watched his advances; 
and one day after dinner, while the company were 
mostly enjoying their siesta, an indulgence which 
she did not allow herself, he approached her and 
her chaperon, who were sitting in a shaded corner 
of a piazza. Making an excuse to withdraw, she 
cautiously slipped into a vacant parlour, from which 
any conversation between the remaining couple 
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could be overheard. She was not disappointed in 
her expectations. The first sentence she caught 
from the millionaire was—— 

**Is she of good family?’’ 

‘*'They’re the salt of the earth, all that’s of 
them,’’ replied Mrs. Wigglesworth; ‘‘and her 
mother, who has gone to a better world, was a true 
mother in Israel.”’ 

‘“‘Um, um, um. 
respectabilfty?”’ 

‘* Her father is a minister,’’ she returned, in a 
tone implying that consideration to be a sufficient 
assurance. 

**Can you tell me the amount of his fortune?”’ 

**Mr. Evelyn is the last man to be raking and 
scraping a fortune together. He thinks of other 
things than laying up treasures on earth. The 
children, though, may be born to something past 
common, as many people are that have relations in 
You of 


to go over tor 


the old countries. 
persons havin mething of advan- 


them. 


r 


‘* Have you any knowledge of their connections, 

pa 
ma ami 

‘*From what I can understand, they are con- 
siderable of big bugs,—rather ahead of any here.”’ 
‘* There are several children of them, I presume, 


1 


as mostly happens when there is not much to keep 
them on?”’ 
On hearing, with evident satisfaction, that there 
were but Maud and asister, Mr. Albany resumed— 
To be plain with you, ma'am, I desire to have 
all the information that I can obtain concerning this 
young girl, and as you appear to be the only person 
here able to give any, I have decided to refer to 
you. I am not unwilling to marry, if I can find an 
individual to suit me; but I shall be very particular 
in my choice, as you will admit a man of large 


property has aright to be. I have too much judg- 


ment and experience to be willing to take one of 


your gadding, chattering, dancing, dressing fine 


ladies. What I require is a modest, submissive 
woman, who is fond of hom 
industry and economy; and I wish to know if Miss 
Eve lyn answers that description.’’ 

Mrs. Wigglesworth, after wondering that a per- 
son old enough to be Maud’s father should have 
been casting sheep’s eyes at her, and laughing at 
the idea so immodestly that the listener trembled 
for the result with the consequential applicant, 
then asked him to excuse her impudence, and as- 
sured him that there was not a smarter, handier, 
more biddable girl in the land; that she could get 


along on almost no money at all, for she made all 
her new things, with her own hands, out of old 
ones, and that even here, when she might take 
play time, she worked two or three hours before 
the lazy high-flyers were out of bed. As to her 
had never been out of sight 


; that 


staying at home, she 


of it before, and wouldn't have been then, on 





her father had taught ber it was a Christian duty to 
attend the sick. 
‘* So I understood from a hint of her own,”’ re- 
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I mean, are they persons of 


n read in the papers of 


, and has habits of 
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turned Mr. Albany; ‘‘ otherwise I could not have 
reconciled myself to a female, that is, of her age, 
whom I happened to meet at a watering-place. 
Your account of her I find tolerably satisfactory. 
My theory is that if I get a modest, submissive 
wife, she will be the more easily governed, and 
the more ready to show me the deference to which 
I shall think myself-entitled. If economical and 
industrious, she will be able the better to manage 
my domestic concerns on the system which I have 
} 


already established. If fond of home, she will be 


satisfied to stay there, without making my house 


public property by encouragir 
thing I could never telerate. If Miss 
Evelyn is, as you assert, really such a person, I 


I find 


visitors, 


should be disposed to offer her my hand. 
nothing particular to object 


her family, as you describe it. Her connections 


being good, the fact of her having no fortune may 
be overlooked, on consideration that she is the less 
lil and that 


<ely to have formed habits of expense, 


} i = 
sne Will re¢ 


uire fewer indulgences. ‘There being 
so few children, is also in her favour, for there is 
no greater imposition on a man than being obliged, 


} 


because he has been successful in the world, to 


assist a host of needy relations-in-law. Then as 
to her being so much younger than myself, that is 
for I shall 


have the less trouble to regulate her habits accord- 


one of her principal recommendations, 
ing to my own, and her health and activity will 
make her more useful than a person farther ad- 
vanced in years.’’ 

All this was delivered in a dry, harsh, sententious 
and pompous manner, and Maud felt her eyes flash 
and her cheeks burn, and then a violent inclination 
to laugh; but, suppressing her emotion, she listened 
on. 

‘* By repeating my sentiments to her, ma’am,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ you will probably be able to con- 
fer a great favour on your young friend. I wish to 
avoid offering any proposal to her personally, be- 
cause on such occasions one is obliged to show a 
degree of solicitude and obsequiousness, which, 
with some inexperienced females, become after- 


I think I may 


rely on her prompt acceptance of my offer, which 


wards grounds to presume upon. 


an indifferent party, yourself for instance, must 
perceive to be peculiarly advantageous; but if she 


should show the slightest disapprobation of any of 


the remarks I have entrusted to your memory, I 
hold you bound in honour to drop the subject with- 
out further communication. We had better have 
it settled at once. I will wait in the right-hand 
parlour until you shall have executed your commis- 
sion. If she receive it favourably, request her to 
come down, and I shall then ascertain how I am 
to proceed with regard to her family.’’ 

As he entered one door of the parlour, Maud 
noiselessly escaped through another, and hastened 
to her chamber. There she was found by Mrs. 
Wigglesworth, who executed her embassy with 
‘‘says hes’’ too numerous to mention, and argued 


with equal prolixity the pros and cons of accept- 
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Maud did not answer nor hear 
She felt that 


ance or rejection. 
a word. Her time of trial had come. 
it was mot easy to shake off the influences of her 
education, and the perils of wilfully persisting in a 
course of wrong arose startlingly before her. ‘Then, 
with a strong effort, she recalled her life-long 
dreams of ambition. She fancied herself as having 
conquered, by the ascendancy of her intellect, the 
narrow-minded selfishness of which she had just 
received such undoubted evidence, and enjoying a 
home abounding in the luxury which wealth only 
can bestow; as moving in the world attended by 


all the honours and immunities which wealth only 


can command; even as returning to the scenes of 


her early years, and casting from her with scorn 
the adulations of those whose unkindness had em- 


bittered her childhood; even that juvenile vision of 


revenge was recalled to strengthen her indecision. 
But the incitements had lost their power. ‘Then 
she thought of Rose and her father placed in cir- 
cumstances of comfort through her means, and not 
trusting herself to reflect further, she started to- 
wards the door. 

‘* But you have not told me whether you intend 
to take the old skinflint or not?’’ called Mrs. Wig- 
glesworth after her. 

‘*Oh, yes, ma'am; certainly,’’ she replied, at- 
tempting to force a smile upon her bloodless lips; 
and she hastened down stairs to the parlour. 

Mr. Albany, who was pacing the floor, advanced 
slowly to meet her, and as slowly enunciated— 

‘*T may conclude that all is arranged to my satis- 
faction?”’ 

Whatever she may have felt before, it was not 
until the cadaverous face of her suitor was bent 
over her, and his cold, skinny fingers were wrapped 
round her hand, that she could realize the turpitude 
of her present course, and the importance of the 
step she had resolved to take. Yet again she tried 
to force a smile, and to murmur a maidenly an- 
swer. 

‘*In what way shall I communicate our intentions 
to your father? You, I suppose, will wish to con- 
form to the common custom, and I am willing to 
oblige you.”’ 

l’or this contingency Maud was prepared. She 
knew that if she allowed him to accompany her to 
the dwelling of her father, one glimpse of its un- 
concealable poverty would turn him away in dis- 
gust, and render all her moral sacrifices fruitless. 
In answer to his question, she returned— 

‘*T know not how to direct you, for from him 
they will certainly meet with disapproval.”’ 

‘*Um, um, um,—why so, may I ask?’’ 

‘On account of the shortness of my acquaintance 
with you.”’ 

‘| flatter myself my character is too well known 
to make that objection reasonable,’’ said the gen- 
tleman. 


‘* Besides,’’ continued Maud, “the disparity of 
our ages is a point on which he could not be easily 
reconciled; and in addition,’’ observing that this 


latter suggestion was too personal not to be offen- 


sive, ‘‘he would think it his duty to withhold his 
consent to my union with a person not attached to 
the church in whose service he has spent his life. 
Should he refuse to sanction it, it would grieve me 
to act contrary to his decision.”’ 

‘*T can’t say that I would ask youtodoit. A 
disobedient daughter would hardly make an obe- 
dient wife; but the matter could be settled without 
that difficulty. ‘The ceremony can be performed 
without consulting him, and when he hears of your 
advantageous alliance, for such he will certainly 
regard it, if he is at all a judicious man, he will 
think you in luck for having accomplished it, and 
himself equally so for having been spared any show 
of opposition. ‘To be candid, I should feel myself 
stooping considerably to have to ask the consent of 
any one.’’ 

The next morning before the other lodgers were 
astir, Maud was handed into the elegant carriage 
of the millionaire, and became his wife in the near- 
est village. Without returning to the springs, they 
immediately proceeded on their journey to the city. 

A portion of the night intervening between her 
betrothal and marriage had been spent by Maud in 
writing to her father, and extenuating, by every 
‘*He is not 
she said, referring to her intended bride- 


plausible argument, her conduct. 
young,”’ 
groom, ‘‘nor endowed with the graces of person 
upon which you have so often warned me against 
setting too high a value; but in the eyes of the 
world, which narrowly watches those who hold a 
conspicuous place, his character is without a trait 
which virtue would condemn, and his superiority 
in years will constitute him a better guard and 
guide for my inexperience. And without there 
being any valid reason to resist it, the temptation 
of such a fortune and position would not have been 
easily overcome ;—the powerful incentive of the 
means of doing good which they must afford, and 
the ability to supply to my beloved father the ease 
and comfort required by his declining years, and 
the place in society which she would so worthily 
fill, to our worthy and excellent Rose.’’ 

The letter, accompanied by one to her sister, in 
which she wrote without levity, though with exult- 
ation, of the success of her aims, and of the pros- 
pect before her, was borne to its destination by the 
deserted Mrs. Wigglesworth, who set off home- 
It was long before it met the 
eyes for which it was intended. A week before, 
Mr. Evelyn had been stricken with palsy while in 
the discharge of a private pastoral duty, and now 
lay sightless, speechless, and prostrated in mind as 


ward without delay. 


well as body, while to poor Rose, the tidings it 
brought were but a new weight added to her bur- 
then of cares and afflictions. 


CHAPTER III 


Less than a year had elapsed after these changes. 
The fashionable world had not yet dispersed to 
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their summer haunts, when, doing the honours of 


a crowded promenade to a stranger, was a gentle- 
man who had witnessed the sensation created at 
the Springs, by the matrimonial adventure, 
as it was called, of the rich Simeon Albany with 
the apparently artless and uncalculating Miss 
Evelyn. 

His companion was a young Englishman of ele- 
gant person and manners, and of moral and mental 
qualities consistent with his noble exterior, who 
had failed of being the lion of the hour only through 


his own modest and reserved dignity. 


remarked the 
latter, ‘‘ with the constant succession of pretty faces 
and brilliant 
Shall we turn aside here for a little repose?”’ 


** My eyes are absolutely aching,’’ 


costumes they have encountered. 

They accordingly passed into a lateral street 
which was finely built with the mansions of the 
wealthy and fashionable, when a lady, who had 
overtaken them, turned to a crossing-place before 
them. 

‘* There,”’ 
pensive, intellectual countenance which I remarked 


pursued the stranger, ‘‘is the same 
to you half an hour ago. It has an unusual interest 
for me; perhaps because of its resemblance to that 
of a dear sister of my own. 
it?”’ 

‘*No; but the lady is stopping to ring at the 


Did you now observe 


house opposite. There, I recognize her now; she 


is a married woman—the wife of one of our mil- 
lionaires, Simeon Albany.”’ 

‘* What! that cold, harsh, forbidding old money- 
changer, to whom I this morning presented my 
That 
fined looking creature, his wife? 


draft, in —— Street? girlish, sensitive, re- 
I pity her!”’ 

‘* Your sympathy is thrown away. She has ob- 
tained all that she required in a husband, namely, 
money. 1 was at a watering-place last summer, 
where the match was made, and as I go to such 
places merely as a looker-on, I had an opportunity 
to watch how it was effected. She was, as I have 
since understood, a friendless country girl, quite 


unpractised in society; yet I have never seen in the 


most experienced coquette as great a degree of 


skilful finesse as she exhibited in entrapping that 
same repulsive money-changer, whose true cha- 
racter, with her tact and intelligence, she could not 
have failed to discover.”’ 

‘And so ambition and avarice find their way 
into matrimonial transactions here, as well as on 
our side of the Atlantic? I am sorry to hear it ac- 
knowledged. I should never have expected a 
manifestation of those passions in that lovely faced 
woman.”’ 

‘* Now that I can see her more distinctly, she 
looks as if she had found some reason for repent- 
ance. Her appearance has much changed. She 
was of much fuller proportions, and glowing with 
health and spirits. Now she is pale and slender, 
and evidently dejected; and how dowdyish is her 
dress!”’ 

**It is only very plain,’’ remarked the compas- 
sionate Englishman. 
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‘* Well,’’ said his companion, as she disappeared 
in the house, ‘‘I can hardly pity her for a punish- 
ment which she has taken such pains to deserve.’’ 

It was, indeed, Maud; and the dwelling at which 





she stopped was the one of which she was the 
nominal mistress. Jt was of spacious dimensions, 
and though the panels of sculptured marble which 
exterior, indicated a 
style of finish long displaced in favour, the whole 


embellished its embrowned 
structure bore evidences of opulence, and of careful 
preservation. But and 
The parlours were abundantly and 


within all was cheerless 
unhomelike. 
expensively furnished. ‘The carpets were of the 
softest and finest texture, but their colours were 
sombre, and their patterns mystical looking Ara- 
besques, embarrassing to the eye, and painful to the 
imagination. The marble tables were of the most 
skilful polish, 
were neither books nor ornaments to relieve their 


and of valuable material, but there 
gloomy richness. ‘The curtains were ample and 
costly, but their hue, also, was dull, and the folds 
in which they hung seemed moulded never to 
change. The ponderous and sofily cushioned chairs 
appeared nailed to the walls in the very places 
where no one would have wished to occupy them. 
There were no pictures, excepting in one room, 
the portrait of its master, and, in the other, one of 
an aged female, of which the face gave sufficient 
assurance of the maternal relation which the origi- 
nal had borne to him. ‘Though the season was the 
latter end of May, the atmosphere was damp and 
chill, the air and sunshine having been equally ex- 
cluded, and there was no fire to enliven the winter 
And 
with a countenance still more inhospitable than his 
domicile, Mr. Albany looked up from a sofa on the 


arrangements which seemed to demand it. 


entrance of his young wife. 

‘So you have been out again,’’ he remarked, 
querulously. ‘‘Among prudent people it 
sidered any thing but creditable for a married 
woman to be showing herself in the streets day 
after day, according to the custom you persist in.”’ 

‘*T have been all my life accustomed to the free 
enjoyment of the air, as I have often said before,’’ 
returned Maud, quietly, ‘‘and to be deprived of 
such as I can have here, would entirely destroy the 


is con- 


measure of health left to me. But as you object so 
strongly to my walking, I would be very willing to 
ride, and would gladly drive through the most re- 
tired ways to get into the country.”’ 

‘*No doubt, ma’am, you would be willing to 
ride; but I should be very unwilling to have my 
carriage jolted to pieces over the unbroken country 
roads at this season gf the year. I should think 
you might find sufficient exercise in the house to 
keep your blood in circulation. My mother lived 
to be eighty-three, and hardly ever left the house 
excepting sometimes to do a little marketing; but 
then she was an industrious woman, and could find 
plenty of domestic matters to look after.’’ 

‘*T do attend to all that is necessary, Mr. Albany; 
but as you yourself often complain, you are obliged, 
for the sake of appearances, to keep a certain num- 
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ber of efficient servants, and you surely do not re- 
quire that I should assume a share of their labours 
which they have both time and ability to perform.”’ 

He threw himself back on the sofa, and remained 
silent a few minutes, as if to conjure up some new 
cause of dissatisfaction, and then asked— 

‘‘Did you put the additional wadding into the 
back of my dressing-gown, as I desired you?’’ 

**T did not. My head has ached so badly all 
day, that I have been quite unable to do any 
sewing.’’ 

‘*Um,—um. One of your chief boasts when I 
first knew you was of your skill with the needle; 
but you appear to make very little use of it now. 
I dare say that if you had some new finery of your 
own to work at, you would do it in spite of your 
headache.”’ 

‘** Perhaps I might,’’ returned Maud, in the tone 
of a school-girl provoked to retort, yet trembling 
at her own words. ‘‘It is so seldom I get any 
finery that the novelty might incite me to overtask 
myself.’’ 

The face of Mr. Albany grew livid, but his reply 
was checked by a servant handing to Maud a letter 
which he had brought from the post-office. She 
was about to hurry with it to her room, when the 
voice of her husband stopped her at the door. 

‘* You must be prepared for some very important 
communication,”’ said he, ‘‘that you are afraid to 
trust yourself with it before a witness.”’ 

**It is a letter from home,’’ she replied, with 
quivering lips. 

Closing the door, she returned, and after con- 
cealing herself as much as pessible in the recess of 
a window, she broke the seal. It was from Rose. 
and every sentence was so imbued with her own 
affectionate, patient, pious spirit, that in vain the 
reader attempted to repress her sobs, and to control 
the agitation which shook the curtains around her. 

‘** Will you not come to see us now?”’ she read. 
‘*In your last letter, written so long ago, Maud, 
you said you could not promise, and then I did not 
ask it; for through the sad, dreary winter, I felt as 
if I would rather have performed my melancholy 
duties alone than that you should be depressed by 
sharing them; but now I beg that you will make a 
little sacrifice of your grandeur and luxury to us, if 
it be but for a few days. Our father pines to have 
you near him;—one of the first evidences of his 
returning faculties was the expression of your name. 
Often and often, before his mind was right clear, 
in whispering to me his good night blessing, he 
extended his hand as if feeling for you by my side. 
His utterance has become intelligible, at least to 
me, and his eyes have partially regained their 
vision. He says he longs the more for your return, 
now that he would be able to recognize your face. 
Oh, Maud! my heart swells with thankfulness for 
this blessed restoration! 

**Do not expect to find us without external 
comforts,—excepting your presence. We have all 
around us to make us happy. We are not, indeed, 
so well off in this world’s goods since our poor 

VOL. XAIX.—7 


é 


father can no longer earn his little salary. You 
know I always thought we were ‘ passing rich on 
forty pounds a year,’ though you did not; but we 
have sufficient for our actual wants. His former 
parishioners show us many kind offices, and, for 
several years past, they have sustained me in a 
little school. Our good neighbour, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, allows us a cottage to live in for almost 
nothing. It is not so large as the parsonage,—for 
so I will persist in calling our old home, humble as 
it was,—but now our father does not require a 
study, and in addition to his chamber, there is a 
small one for me, and another which, according to 
our established custom, we can still keep in readi- 
ness for any friend or way-farer who might call 
upon our hospitality. And I have so pretty a 
garden! We found abundance of lilacs already 
blooming, with several rose bushes of much choicer 
I have no fear 
You cannot imagine, 


varieties than those we left behind. 
but that we shall prosper. 
Maud, the exalted, the thrilling happiness of having 
one so beloved and venerated looking up to your 
exertions for support! Ever since the charge has 
rested upon me, I have felt as if I could turn night 
into day to fulfil it, only reserving time enough to 
pour out my gratitude to the Almighty for the 
unchanging health and strength He has given to 
sustain me.”’ 

Maud placed the letter in her bosom, and, lean- 
ing her face between her hands, wept long and 
Then, making 
a strong effort to recover some of her natural de- 
cision, she composed herself to address her husband. 

‘*T have never,”’ said she, at length, ‘‘ expressed 
a strong desire to you, Mr. Albany, to revisit my 
but this letter so brings the ties I have 
broken before me, that I would make any sacrifice 
you could require to be united with my family 
again, if only for a few days.”’ 


bitterly, regardless of observation. 


home; 


‘‘T have reason to be surprised at your sudden 
inclination, ma’am;—you have never before shown 
any great attachment to your family ties.”’ 

‘*T feel your reproach,’’ said Maud, submissively. 
‘*T have acted a most unnatural part, though fora 
long time it has been through want of resolution to 
speak, and not want of feeling on the subject. I 
have known that ever since my marriage, my father 
has been in a state of extreme suffering and help- 
lessness, and that my young sister has been toiling 
alone, not only as his nurse, but to secure his sub- 
sistence, while I, though surrounded by afiluence, 
and nominally its possessor, have never afforded 
them the most trifling assistance.”’ 

** You have done as much as was in your power,” 
returned Mr. Albany, drily. 

The blood rushed into Maud’s face, but she con- 
tinued, calmly— 

‘*T could have represented their situation to you; 
I could have conquered my dread of a refusal, and 
solicited of you a pittance which would have ame- 
liorated their condition, and yet would have been 
as dust in the balance of your means.”’ 

‘* You acted with more than your usual prudence 
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in refraining from it. If there is any thing I am 
determined against, it is | gz the tool of poor re- 
lations d wien I married you that your 
father was a clergyman of some standing, who 
could, besides maintaining his family respectebly, 
lay by something for such an emergency. But I 
have been deceived in that as well as other things.”’ 
Again Maud smothered her feelings, and re- 
s\ med— 
I might at least yet afford them the comfort of 
1y presen and my personal assurance that | 
have s mpathize | with nem in their afflictions. 
You will not, sure deny me the privilege of 
vi lem i 1 very short time.’ 
And so the’ write you a begging letter?”’ 
} ’ is if mu r upon her implied proposition, 
wi l lay | I it e one sn had expresst 1 
es of Maud fla with indignation, and 
started fr ! if 
ere, 1 1 she exclaimed, ‘ d see if 
= , = ) } 
ms! Would 
of ir r ~ a 
The letter s tu! 
flying f n the roo 
nae pend 2 od van 
ing—**[ | earned 
Watched as a | 
tra l on 1 worm, by the unhappy being to 
whom s 1 ! isly sacrificed her youth 
t] ; wrogant impetuous Maud 
W imbled in du In the contests which 
s had urd y Vv d, during the first d 
of their u , id betrayed her own motives 
ind expe illo ind had learned, in return, that 
there are nor » impra ible as the self-import- 
; none so p Se nd vindictive as the feeble- 
minded 
CHAPTER IV 
Tl juret a 1 romantic valleys of - 
river Ww | i ther loveliest in th chequered 
verdure of June, \ n the young foreigner, whom 
Ww iced in our last chapter, might have been 
« tr rth prim ve ids on ho back and 
ilo P } self to be near the point of 
n ( } 1, at r yse of a deli mus day of 
h yvached, with 1 »b- 
) i y 3 wal a small edifice rom 
Ww i 1 1 had seen emers 
the t ind spherical dinner baskets of a 
] roop of vol-children. It was avery humble 
lenement whitewas r could not conceal the 
roughn rf rs of w h its walls were con- 
str 1, nor t ray y ot summer vines the 
clumsy slabs that form roof; yet, in its tidi 
I s and the rus taste of its decorations, he saw 
so much that reminded him of the peasant homes 
of his own country, that, after he had dismounted, 


1 slowly to be the better able to enjoy the 
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resemblance. 


to the road, 


} 


, 
with 


eaves 


was a 
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$ 
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The side of the dwelling was to- ¢ 

wards him, and the ground, whi sloped from it 

with its carefully swept and weeded ; 

was shaded with oaks and maples repersed $ 

i few venerable apple-trees, luxuriant in glossy $ 

and downy fruit. Enclosing it, otherwise, 
garden, the s} h was 

by the variet senlinary 3 


proven 
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Geraniums and ot! house plants $ 
ed outside of 3, and $ 
fluttered little curtai coarse, indeed, but 3 
r i 2 
vin ness I'he adoor tro! m st od 2 
d be d to an apartment which, from 
. 2 
! ol i und cooking sils, dis- $ 
5 
¢ e hre place and up 1 dresser, and ¢ 
benches against the walls attered 2 
I a ls -book ppeare »serve 
| we. § 
d vy or Kitt ! mnd scl yer m An § 
} a 4 
( r was also open, and a dail ene }$ 
. $ 
It was a better room, ¥ l de- 
iting up the clear g! falarge ¢ 
e, and gleaming upon t l ves of } 
v could not have been 1 iken for $ 
! 4! - 
r in a family | » lay 
the middle of the floor A vene- 3 
) r man, whose fieure wa hrunken 
ven e or illnes nd w ew solt 
r upon his pal 1 furrowed face, $ 
closed evelids ina w ! hair, 
i lie V ting tay ina 
( r ce neatne d which 
1 mn ¢ the most ¢ v fauitiess out- 
i er had rapped before e W received, 
. 2 
—it was Rose Evelyn—arose, and 


recelve 1 th pro ind bow wi h her 
e had inspired : 
r,’’ said he, ‘‘ tl re lence of the 
1 Mr. Evelyn;—can you direct me to it?” 
here,’’ answered Rose, turni juite pale ¢ 
iable apprehension; for never since her 
d had she seen a person whose air spoke $ 
1 of refined life, and her first thoughts were 3 
Visit was connected with her sister é 
you are Maud!” said the stranger, ex- 
s hand a 1 lool g earn ly her face Q 
l Rose; and you are,’’ she added, joy- $ 
y must be Julian Ormesby!’’ and the $ 
it the young man was receiving a pa- ; 
| } countenance lg stures, 
) \ eof Mr. Evelyn 2 
aunt and « s—what tidings do you $ 
t em?”’ asked Rose, observ that the 
1 to distinguish the questions of the 


aeons 


tl are well and happy, and full of affec- 
rembrance toward you al I am here 
ymmissioner, and too much interested in 
; of my instructions not to deliver them 
They are to bring you home to England. 
—your playmate, Rose, little Lucy—has 


ntly married, and to her husband has de- 
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volved a church livir which he wishes to see 
wor vo | d From mv not r's represen 
tation j my dear sir, he d Lucy think tha 
no ( ! re isly fulfil its duties, and they 
ur r it to your acceptance.’ 

Mr. J n stretched out his tremb! ind 
pow ds, and with ivVV sture star 
ing i 3s, W ered « uly—‘‘It is 
too 

Ro } » tl Ww 1OW » conceal re ) 
tlon i, " tones— 

Vi i i SUli¢ ed e i 
fir J i riv a yea s not bee to 
« VY pas al du \ 

‘J } ! re i i i ously l 
mo en sou to eve the te Ss 
Ww xcited, he asked— 

sey y re is Maud?”’ 

" } ‘replied R te y 
fail ( en lo ’ ' 
befor r from her It hly wi 
} } rial id y 
i i 5 AU i i 

i d!"’ he ex d, and ( - 
‘ 1 both expres 1 and colour 
res i effort, his d cordia 
m re sted—‘* Maud —tin 
I ! ‘ estroyed forever! Do yo 
r se, —but no, you were too y ) 
know | Maud was the 1 mn of my 
boyhood. What a bewitching little creature she 
was!—so iutiful and spirited and clever. I used 
t ke a confidante of my mother, and assure her 
that r I got a wife it must be Maud Evelyn: 
and 1 early dream I never abandoned. Married 
and gor without even giving me the honourable 
des} fa refusal, after all my hopes and fears, 
nd ins und st ons!”’ 

I 3a sine sensibility in his voi im 
counte which he could not disguise by ar 
a uety; and Rose, who sto beside 
him \ S is eyes fixed o ooked 
as irry also 

I If to ask,”” he r med, ‘to whom 
she is 1 and whither she has gone?”’ 

eG ———, where her worldly esta 
s VE f 1 ours. Her | veand’s name 
is Su \ 

[s ?”’ said the if man, atter 
tho pause I saw her there, and littl 
dre ha was Maud Ev F 

i t uitumn month se } ind julian 
Or not accomplished his sion | 
had le rsions parts of the countrys 
but the « almost fortnight had found 
him returning to the cottage of Mr. Evelyn. At 
length, after V received | rs from hom 
dur ne of his visits he so interview wilh 
Ros 

‘* You are trimming your shrubs very carefully, 
Rose,’’ said , gravely, ‘‘so much so as to make 

me fear that you have resolved not to leave them. 


busy in her garden, but stopped her 


work at his approach, and answered— 
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‘*'You are not mistaken in your inference, Ju- 


‘* Then I have your decisive answer? 


I may tell 


our friends that you refuse to make them happy b 





nfluencing your father to yield to their solicita- 

‘** Tell them I am grateful for their kindness, with 
my whole heart, but that my father, who is now 
1e station they ofier him, d 
‘ ) unprofitable tax upon their generosity; 
1 that for myself, I feel my duty to lie even here. 
I am young and strong, endowed with ability of 
mind and body to maintain us both; and my sister, 
t} iwh not, indeed, present With us, ls a constant 


s. You must have con- 





Weight upon my 


in, from my manner, that she is not 


vy; and | could not bear, even though I might 





not express it to her in person once in years, that 
he s ild be separate 1 by broad ocean from 
those w by nature owe her comfort and sym- 
pathy. Oh, no!—by preserving to me so uninter- 


ruptedly my vigour, and a real enjoyment in my 
labours Prov dence seems to point out to me the 
ath I should pursue.’ 

‘“Then you will allow me to remain with you, 
Rose? In my youthful fancies of coming to win 
your sister, I often dwelt upon the idea of creating 
a home worthy of her in the New World. My 
ortune, as you know, is not large, yet in this 
country it might soon be increased to a sufficiency 
for any moderate desires. ‘The proiessions irom 
which I have been expected to choose my future 
career, the army and the sea, are both incongenial 


} 


to my taste. I wish to live a quiet, domestic life; 


to erect my family altar in some pleasant spot, and 
never to depart from its hallowed influence. Will 


you help me to build it, here in this country of 
your choice? 


. 


Let me relieve you of your toils, 
My will to serve your father is scarcely less strong 
than your own; let him rest on me. Will you be 
mine, Rose?’’ 

** Not for that consideration, Julian.”’ 

‘* No, dear Rose, I do not mean for that, but for 
the certainty I know you already feel of the deep 
ifiection I bear you. All that my imagination 
painted of Maud, the results I expected from your 
father’s wise instructions, from your mother’s lofty 
ind beautiful example, I find realized in you. In 
consideration of my love, I ask you to listen to 
me . 

‘In my knowledge of your worth, I do, Julian,’ 


’ 


she answered, raising her eyes in modest confi- 
dence to his face; ‘‘in the feeling that I can yield 
) your care my precious burthen, and devote my 
ile equally between you 

Ormesby became the purchaser of an extensive 
and profitable manufactory in a beautiful section of 
the country, and thither immediately on his mar- 
riage conveyed his bride and her father. Maud 

, , 


had been earnestly solicited by the happy Rose to 


meet her there; and Mr. Albany having, through 
some business transaction, discovered that his new 


connection was undoubte dly a man ol consequence, 
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thought it prudent to allow her to comply. Wrecked 


**I am going, dear Rose,’’ said she to her sister 
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in health, without protection, and half broken- before they parted, ‘‘to commence, with God’s 
hearted, she came in a public conveyance, and was blessing, the course which would have saved me 3 
received in tearful silence by her father and sister. from all my sorrow had I followed it sooner.”’ 3 
‘*Let me stay with you, Rose,’’ she sobbed, Years have passed since then; and though Maud 2 
convulsively. ‘‘I have come to beg a shelter from has but attained those of mature womanhood, her 
the miseries I have endured. Do with me what I once bright looks are blanched, and her graceful $ 
deserve; let me obey you as a child incapable of | form bent as with age. Her bonds have neither ; 
governing itself, but do not send me from you. been loosed nor lightened. A life of jealous exac- $ 
Plead with me, father, that I may stay!’’ tion has too much hardened her husband to enable? 
To her father she described all her trials and him to appreciate her sacrifices, yet she still offers 3 
confessed all her errors, and many a long hour she them with the uncomplaining humility of a changed 3 
spent in his closet, listening to his admonitions and heart; and regarding the self-inflicted evils of her $ 
joining in his prayers. The few days to which she present life as lessons to prepare her for one to } 
was restricted for her visit expired, and she pre- come, she awaits patiently and prayerfully the time 3 
pared to return to her cheerless home. when her probation shall be ended. ; 
< 
$n tQ AOD MS OOS Fr 5 
2 
TO HELEN. ; 
BY E. G. SQUIER. g 
§ 
FAREWELL, sweet one! the dream at last is o’er! And yet ’tis sorrowful to leave thee now, ; 
A dream too bright to last, of one unknown, Without one word in joy or sorrow spoken, ? 
Unknown to thee, to see thee now no more! Without one pledge, a last and parting token! 2 
Perchance, one day, when years of toil have flown, For though I’ve gazed full oft upon thy brow, ; 
And on thy brow the hand of time is laid, And drank deep draughts of love from thy dark eyes, : 
And o’er thy cheek’s warm glow hath passed a shade, Whose soul-full glance the proudest prince might prize, 3 
Perchance, sweet one, though dark forebodings chill, Still, from thy lips, I’ve longed in vain to hear, 
The heart’s aspiring, and the fairy glass, When some more favoured lingered at thy side, 3 
Which Hope holds up to Youth, is ofttimes made One tone of thy loved voice, to raise, to cheer— 
To shadow forth a darkling Future, still Yet in thy flashing eye, and step of pride, 
We yet may meet again, and I may tell, Spoke out a soul to which a king might kneel- ; 
When brighter visions for the future pass, But Hope points onward, and her star will guide— 
How I have loved thee, Helen, and how well.— With will of iron and with nerve of steel, 
Till then I may not know thee, and till then farewell! I yet may win Renown, and claim thee for my bri‘e! ; 
$n 200 & BOT 
LIFE’S CURFEW BELL. 
BY WILLIAM H CRANSTON 3 
$ 
I saw an aged man go by, I love to hear the solemn sound } 
Just bending o’er the grave, Of life’s sad curfew bell ; 
He had been young and beautiful, It tolls its eighty dismal strokes 5 
Kind-hearted, bold and brave. To bid the world farewell. 
His eye was briiliant once, but now And when its solemn sound ascends, 
His vision had decayed, Beside some stately tomb, 
And manly strength had left that form, Its sweet, but plaintive melody, ; 
In mournful ness to fade Disrobes death of its gloom. 
His setting sun shone gently round, It points us to the spirit-land, 
On earth’s deceptive face, Where all the sainted dead 
And lit the silent chambers of Are gathered in the semblance of 
His body’s resting place. Their everlasting head 2 
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ARTIST'S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Ir was rather late in the evening of a day in 
autumn, 182-, that two well-dressed persons were 
seen standing before a small house in one of the 


of Milan. 


g at the foot of the steps, and were listen- 


principal streets They leaned against 
the rail 
ing with such apparent attention, that their attitude 
and employment might have excited observation, 
but that a certain high-bred air indicated them to 
be above suspicion, and the delicious music heard 
from the house fully justified them in pausing to 
listen. 
The mu 
accompanied by a clear and melodious male voice. 
Now and 
voice being evidently interrupted by sobs; and one 
of the listeners, 


c was low, plaintive and touching, and 


then it swelled into deeper pathos, the 
] ley . _ . 

aeepiy moved, turned aside to 
brush a tear from his eyes. After it had continued 
with these alternations of harmonious 


was suddenly broken off, and a dead 


some time 
complaint, it 
silence succee de d. 

‘*Poor Antonio!”’ said one of the gentlemen, 
with a deep sigh; ‘‘ this affliction will kill him.’’ 

‘* Nay,’’ answered his companion, ‘‘I have no 
fear. He has 
him; and thor 


vouth, health, ambition, to sustain 
h I know he feels——’’ 


” 


‘*But you know not Antonio as I do, Ronza, 


rejoined the other. ‘‘It is the exquisite sensibility 
of his nature, the deep and passionate feeling hid 


under his graceful and composed exterior, that, 


than qualities merely professional, has 


even more 
contributed to his fame as the first of modern sing- 
that 


1 melody to the lightest touch, may be 


ers. And this exquisitely toned instrument, 
yields sucl 
as easily shattered.”’ 

**He loved his mother devotedly; but—cielo— 
did he expect to survive her?”’ 

‘* Ah! she was more than mother to him; he 


owed her his intellectual, his spiritual being. She 
directed his pure soul to the enjoyments alone fitted 
for him; she led him to the shrine of Art. No, 


Ronza, do not blame his grief.”’ 
‘*T do not blame it. I only say that the deepest 
wound even in natures like his, may the sooner be 


healed. 


The two friends ascended the steps, and knocked. 


But let us go in.”’ 


They were admitted, and as they anticipated, found 
the person they had come to seek, plunged in a 
grief that defied all consolation—the more to be 
dreaded, as his outward manner was cold and calm. 
It was the snow upon the mountain, whose breast 
was consuming in volcanic fires. 

‘* And yet I am grateful for your coming, 


said, afier every commonplace source of consola- 


” 


he 


tion had been exhausted in their kind efforts to 
es 
‘ 


divert his mind from the contemplation of the ca- 
lamity that had crushed him. 
how grateful, but you will forgive my lack of words. 


‘*T cannot now say 


Will you pardon, also, Count Albert, my entreat- 
ing you to take charge of these papers?”’ 

And opening a drawer, he took out several! letters 
and handed them to the count. 

‘* How—yourdo not now think of leaving Milan?’ 


No—but I retire from the world. ‘To-morrow 


I enter the Convent di Nes 
Count Albert di Gaéta and the Marchese di 


Ronza exchanged looks of dismay. 


So sudden a project ——. 


“Jt is not sudden. My resolution has been 
formed since the day of my mother’s death, and 
my application was forwarded immediately. I ex- 
pect a reply to it every hour.” 

‘*You have been imprudent, my friend,’’ said 
the Marchese. ‘‘ You will regret the precipitation 
of this step.”" 

‘* And what have I now to live for?’’ asked the 
mourner, bitterly. 

‘* For fame,”’ replied di 
For art,’’ said Count Albert. 


The bereaved artist shook his head. 


tonza. 


‘* When, at eighteen years of age,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
met with my first triumph at Bologna; when the 
public far and near were pleased to applaud me, 
what, think you, was my joy in the enthusiasm I 
awakened? ‘That she rejoiced in my success; that 
she encouraged me to persevering effort; that I was 
earning honour and competence for her enjoyment 
in old age. Now I have lost my only stimulus to 
exertion; I have lost my love of art; my faculties 
are paralyzed.’’ 

‘This is not natural,”’ 
gravely. 


sé 


observed the Marchese, 


But it is truth. The world is a desert to me; 
I leave it. The church offers me an asylum. I 
accept it as a refuge where I can bear with me her 
memory—for whom alone I wished to live!’’ 

** Your said di Ronza, somewhat 
haughtily, ‘‘ may not thank you for your exclusion 
of them. You have many to whom your success 
is a part of their daily joy. And yet, gifted with 
health, beauty, genius, not yet twenty-five, you 
would hide yourself in the cowl and scapulary from 


friends,”’ 


” 





the admiration of men—the love of woman 

The mourner gave an involuntary and impatient 
gesture. The 
crimson, and a new light seemed to break on 
Ronza’s mind, for a meaning smile played for an 


Marchese saw that his brow was 


instant on his lip. It was gone before either of his 


companions perceived it. 
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‘* Before we part,’’ asked he, ‘‘ will you sing us 
this air from the Cenerentola?’’ and he took up a 
leaf of music. 

‘** Nay,’’ interposed Count Albert, ‘‘ it is wrong 
to ask this. 


of his feelings!”’’ 


How unsuitable this song to the gloom 


‘*The better, that the power of music may for 
an instant dispel his melancholy thoughts. Come, 
Antonio, | will join you.”’ 

Antonio complied, and seated himself at the 
piano to sing. Ronza accompanied him, watching 
him closely all the while, and nodded his head 
with an expression of satisfaction when the air was 
concluded. 

There was a knock at the door; Antonio arose 
The portiere entered, and 
He be g red pardon of his 


friends, and broke the seal; 


from the instrument. 
handed him a letter. 
glance d over the con- 
tents, and buried his face in his hands. 

At length, 


mourner, Count 


The friends sat in silent sympathy. 
in obedience to a sign from the 
Albert took the letter up and read it. It was an 
answer from the superiors of the Convent di ———. 
His application was rejected; their doors were closed 


against ‘‘ an actor.’ 

Courteously as the denial was expressed, it was 
evident that Antonio felt the implied insult to his 
profession; and indignation for the moment rose 
above his grief. 

**The creed is indeed exclusive,’’ he said, bit- 
terly, ‘‘that refuses an actor space for repentance 
and preparation for death.”’ 

** They are right,’’ said the Marchese, somewhat 
abruptly. ‘* What sort of a monk would you make, 
Antonio mio? Your sorrow is profound, but it must 
in time abate; your heart will rise from its depres- 


sion; you will feel once again the impulse of genius 
and ambition.”’ 
‘* Never!”’ interrupted the artist. 


**T tell you, you will. I am old in the world, 


and, therefore, a true prophet. You will, and the 
In the 


would be opened, only that you might see the gloom 


time is not far distant. convent, your eyes 


surrounding you; your wings would expand, only 
that you might feel the weight that chained them 
to earth—forever! For I know you well enough 


to know that once fettered by the vows, you would 





die ere fling them off! T are right; they fore- 


see the result. Be warned in time!”’ 
‘*My resolution is unalterable,’’ said Antonio. 


**Milan is not the world. In four days I shall 
leave it, and seek elsewhere the asylum I cannot 
obtain here. I am heart-broken and wretched; I 
cannot live among the scenes and associations of 


my past life. Better for me the grave of the sui- 
cide!"’ 

‘*This must be remedied, and speedily,” said 
Count Albert to his companion, after they had 
quitted their friend, whose sufferings seemed in no 


‘ 


degree alleviated by their sympathy, “or nature 


will give way. That wild look of anguish; that 
fevered flush; the hurried and abrupt movement; 


the visible emaciation of his whole frame; all these 


make me shudder. An organization so susceptible, 
so delicate, cannot withstand so mighty a shock. 
Suffer this grief to prey upon him, and in three 
months he will fall its victim ”’ 


} ” 


** You are right, ** There is 


The world has no 


replied di Ronza. 
danger, and it must be averted. 
overplus of genius and worth, that we can afford to 


lose a T'amburini.”’ 


a 
‘*But the means——.”’ 

**T have thought, and still think of them. Join 
me at my lodgings at ten. For the present I have 
A rive di rci.”’ 


And the friends separated. 


an engagement. 


The scene was a handsomely furnished drawing- 


room in the house of Madame Gioja. This lady,— 


French by 


birth, celebrated for her many graces 
and accomplishments,—was the daughter of the 
Count Gaétani, and wedded in early youth to the 
Marquis de Miriallia. His 


J is love for the 
beautiful creature he had espouse: 


prompted his 
last will, which made the forfeiture of his fortune 
the penalty of her second marriage. Surrounded 
by luxury and admiration, moving in the most ex- 
alted circles, the lovely widow cast her eyes 
upon a young artist, dependent on his profession 
er than ambition, 


for support. Love prove d strong 


and she gave up sple: 


lour to share the lot of the 


poor man whom her heart had chosen. Her friends 
were indignant; she was deprived of her liberty; 
but being afterwards released from imprisonment, 
she left her native country to lead a wandering life, 
consoled for all her sacrifices by the love of her 
husband and children. 

Madame Gioja was reading by a small table in 
the centre of the room. A young girl of exquisite 
beauty was playing at the piano, sometimes ac- 
companying the music with her voice; and ever 
and anon the elderly lady would look up from her 
book with a ¢lance so full of tenderness and pride, 
that the spectator needed not to have observed the 
striking resemilance between the two to be certain 
of their relationship. ‘The looks were such as only 
beam from a mother’s eyes upon a beloved and 
only daughter. 

‘The Marchese di Ronza,”’ 
throwing o; 1 the door. 

Madame G The 
visit was unusual from one of rank so high; for the 


lady, be 


said the portiere, 


ja rose to receive her guest. 


t remembered, had descended in marrying 
to the condition of her husband, and he was no 
associate of nobles. But she had in youth been 
familiar with courts and princes, and in grace and 
dignity she was not changed, so that though sur- 
prised at the visit, no princess could have received 
it with greater self- possession and composure. 

The Marchese paid his respects to the lady, then 
turned to her daughter, who had risen from the 
piano, and fixed on her so prolonged a gaze, that 
the mother was startled and somewhat offended. 
She replied very gravely to some casual remark of 
her guest, and the young girl, who seemed aware 


that there was an embarrassment, blushed deeply. 
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Renza saw he had committed an error, and said 
with a serious air to Madame Gioja— 

“* May I crave the favour, madame, of a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with you on business?”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ answered the lady; and turning to 
her daughter, ‘‘ You may retire, my dear Mari- 
etta.’’ 

The young lady left the room. The Marchese 
remained a few moments silent, as if considering 
how he should introduce what he had to say. At 


’ 


length he said, abruptly— 

‘*My business concerns the Signorina, as well 
as yourself. It is for your permission for her to 
sing in part of a new piece by Mercadante, to be 
immediately produced.”’ 

Madame Gioja hesitated. 

“I have cultivated my daughter's talent for 
music to the utmost,’’ said she, ‘‘and yet I tremble 
to decide on her choice of the art as a profession. 
She is so young, so sensitive, so ill able to sustain 
herself against the many trials of an artiste——’’ 

‘*And is it you who talks thus?’’ asked the 
Marchese, surprised. ‘‘ You, who sacrificed opu- 
lence, rank, friends, for the love of art—to share 
the fortunes of a votary of music!”’ 

‘**T am the better able,”’ said the lady, smiling, 
**to judge of its consolations. Of its triumphs I 
say nothing; for I would not have Marietta influ- 
enced by the least whisper of vanity in her choice 
for life!”’ 

** You are then undetermined as to your daugh- 
ter’s embracing the profession of music?’’ cried 
Ronza, astonished. ‘‘ You have, perhaps, other 
views—other designs for her?”’ 

‘*Signore?”’ said the mother, evidently not un- 
derstanding the drift of the question. 

‘* Nay,”’ said the Marchese, recovering himself, 
**it is not right to ask such questions, at least, 
without confiding our whole project to you, ma- 
dame. And first, have no fears as to granting my 
request. It is only before a select audience that | 
wish your daughter to sing.”’ 

‘“Then my permission is freely granted,’’ re- 
plied the lady. 

‘A word more. You are aware, madame, of 
the recent misfortune of our friend Tamburini?”’ 

‘* The death of his mother? Ah! it was a terrible 
blow. I am told he bears it not with resignation.”’ 

‘** Alas! madame, the blow may cost hira his life. 
Driven by grief to despair, he has already applied 
for admission into the Convent . 

‘This is dreadful!’’ exclaimed the lady; and 
Ronza saw that her cheek grew pale. 


”? 


‘* His application,’’ he continued, ‘‘ has been re- 
fused, as it ought to be, and he is now resolved on 
quitting Milan. You know Antonio; you know him 
to be one of those fiery spirits, impatient of suffer- 
ing, ready to plunge into imprudence, and obstinate 
against opposition. The only hope of saving him 
is to reawaken his ambition—his impulse for art.’’ 

** And how can that be done?”’ 

** By a master stroke, if at all; and in this I crave 
your aid. Your daughter—I have seen it—has 


much influence over our spoiled artist. I have 
seen his emotion when she sang, at your private 
concerts.”’ 

‘* You overrate her powers,’’ said the mother, 
reservedly. ‘‘ But her aid and mine shall be cheer- 
fully given to any enterprise that promises to divert 
the grief of our valued friend. Your wish is = 

‘*Simply, that she will take a part in the Posto 
Abandanato, in an act of which he will appear. A 





few select friends are to be the audience. I will 
have the piece sent her immediately.”’ 

‘**T promise for her."’ 

‘‘T thank you, madame, and the world will 
thank you,’’ cried the Marchese, as he paid his 
parting salutations and hastened to his rendezvous 
with the count. 

But the mother found opposition where she had 
not counted upon it—from the young lady herself. 
Marietta seemed the more averse to the proposition, 
the more she was reasoned with about it; and her 
own reasons for her reluctance were, as a petted 
young girl's are sometimes apt to be, so frivolous, 
that they vexed Madame Gioja. Was it obstinacy 
or coquetry, thought she; but her daughter was 


She told Marietta there was no receding from her 


ever wont to be complying, and above all artifice. 


word pledged for her compliance; and then, though 
with not a little pouting, the young lady set about 
learning the part assigned to her. 

The preparations of Tamburini for leaving Milan 
were complete. The amateurs of the city were in 
despair; but no entreaties could move his determi- 
nation. Count Albert passed with him the after- 
noon of his last day, to be crowned, according to 
the earnest solicitation of numerous friends, by a 
private concert, in which the already famous singer 
was to gratify them for the last time. It was to be 
his adieu to them, to music and the world. 

‘*You will have the goodness also, dear Count, 
to have this package delivered after my departure. 
It is a selection of the best pieces of opera music 
in my collection, with the great works of Gluck. 
Ah! he was once my favourite master.”’ 

‘Have you lost your taste for his compositions?”’ 

‘No; but I can no longer do them justice. I 
am an ingrate, for if I ever had aught of energy, 
fire or force, I owe it to him. What strength, 
what soul there is in his creations! How they task 
the noblest facuities! Passion they have, but more 
than passion; it is the very mind, the genius of 
tragedy.”’ 

The count read the direction on the package—it 
was addressed ‘‘'To Mademoiselle Marietta Gioja.”’ 

‘‘There is another of my lost divinities,’’ said 
Antonio, with a melancholy smile. ‘‘ 1 might’’— 
and his face flushed deeply as he spoke—‘‘ had I 
risen tothe summit I once hoped to attain, to an 
eminence that would have conferred distinction on 
those I loved, I might have dared to offer her the 
homage of my heart. Beautiful as she is, the per- 
fections of her person are surpassed by her mental 
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roodness! But I 
must not speak of her; it makes me bitter to think 





loveliness; and oh, what angeli 


in what a delusion I have indulged.”’ 

** Believe it, believe it yet!’’ cried Albert, grasp- 
ing his friend’s hand. 

**No; Lam now fully awakened. What a mockery 
to think of one elevated so far above me! Her 
aristocratic descent, the pride of her mother’s 
family,—the claims of these might have been satis- 
fied, had I lived to realize my lofty visions! But 
they are dispelled, and I have resigned this sweetest 
hope of all; cherishing only the thought that she 
will not perhaps disdain my last gift; that these 
noble and glorious works may sometimes recail to 
her mind the memory of one who, had he proved 

” 


worthy, would have dared to love her. 


**This is folly!’’ exclaimed the count. ‘* You 


are depressed, and the world seems dark to you. 
With time, the soother of sorraw——’”’ 

‘* You mistake, my dear friend. It is not the 
pressure of grief alone that weighs me down, and 
has crushed my energies. I were not a man had I 
not within me a principle that could bear up against 
the heaviest calamity. But,’’ and he laid his hand 
impressively on Albert’s arm, ‘‘ heard you never of 
the death of enthusiasm?”’ 

His friend sighed deeply. 

‘Tt is thus with me. I have nothing now to 
offer at the shrine of art. Shall I present her with 
a cold and soulless votary, rifled of his treasure of 
youth, and faith, and hope? Shall I, whose spirit 
has flagged in the race, long ere the goal was won, 
pluck at inferior honours? Shall I cumber the 
arena to dishearten others, when I can obtain no 
prize? How am I to inspire the public with con- 
fidence when I have lost it in myself? How can I 
kindle passion in others, who am dead to its fires? 
No, Count Albert, I have become insensible to the 
deepest, the highest wonders of music. I will not 
insult her by a dragging, desperate mediocrity. I 
will not impede the advance of better spirits. I 
have fallen in the battle—the honours of victory 
are not for me.”’ 

It was melancholy to see this paralysis, this pros- 
tration of a noble spirit! And yet, how to combat 
it? Argument was in vain, and he rejoiced when 
this painful interview was at an end. It was 
already evening, and time to go to the concert; the 
sarriage was at the door. ‘The count took his 
friend's arm and led him down. Not a word was 
exchanged as they drove on, till they drew up and 
alighted at their place of destination. 

It was at the house of a distinguished amateur 
that this final concert was to take place, and the 
saloon had been fitted up as a small theatre. A 
select number of auditors—many more, however, 
than the performers had expected—were seated at 
the upper end of the room. The stage was bril- 
liantly lighted, and the scenery so well painted and 
so admirably arranged as almost to bewilder the 
senses with illusion. All that taste and poetry 
could devise, lent their enchantment to the scene. 

Those who have observed the effect of sudden 


~ eee 


excitement on minds long and deeply depressed,— 
that is, on temperaments highly susceptible,—may 
conceive the conflict of emotion in the breast of 
Antonio, as he found himself thus unexpectedly 
surrounded by the external splendour and beauty 
of scenic art. He had anticipated meeting with a 
few friends, to sing with them a farewell song. 
What meant these flowery wreaths, this blaze of 
light, this luxury of painting? The orchestra struck 
up; their music seemed to penetrate his inmost 
soul; the revulsion of feeling kindled a wild energy 
within him. He felt, and at once, almost the in- 
spiration of early youth. Though convinced it was 
but momentary, he yielded to the impulse and ad- 
vanced upon the stage. 

His symmetrical and noble figure, the grace and 
expression of his movements, the mind beaming 
from his features, would at any time have prepos- 
sessed an audience in his favour. Under the pre- 
sent affecting circumstances, appealing to every 
heart, the welcome was tumultuous and long. 
Tamburini, as he acknowledged it, recovered his 
melancholy composure. It was destined soon to 
be overthrown. 

At a little distance from him stood the heroine of 
the piece; like him, bewildered at the novelty of 
her position and the splendour of her reception, 
and blushing in much confusion. Could Antonio 
believe his eyes? It was Marietta Gioja! 

With an involuntary exclamation of surprise, he 
hastened towards her. He did not perceive either 
pride or coquetry in her evident avoidance of him. 
But there was no time for explanations. The 
music played on, and both performed their parts 
to the rapturous delight of all who listened. 

At last the curtain fell. The young debutante 
was standing upon the stage; she turned to go, but 
at the instant her hand was clasped by Antonio and 
covered with burning kisses. 

‘* Marietta, dear Marietta, how can I thank you 
for this?”’ 

She struggled to withdraw her hand; she repelled 
him haughtily. He saw that her face was bathed 
in tears. 

‘For pity’s sake, Marietta, tell me how I have 
offended you!”’ 

‘* Let me go, sir; it is all I ask 

But love was stronger than reason or reserve. The 
torrent had burst its bounds, and it must overflow. 
In language impassioned as his own heart, irrepres- 
sible as the burning lava of a volcano, he poured 
forth the love so long nourished in secret. He told 
her of his hopes and fears—all, all swallowed up in 
earnest, ardent devotion! The tide of feeling had 
swept down at once both memory and resolution. 

The hues of the rose and lily chased each other 


"7 


rapidly across the cheek of the beautiful girl. Sud- 
denly, at a rustling in the silken folds that veiled 
them from a view of the audience, she snatched 
her hands from her lover and rushed off the stage. 
Antonio was about to follow her, when Madame 
Gioja appeared. She led by the hand her trembling 


and blushing daughter. 


emo eee 
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‘*My daughter came hither in obedience to my 
Marietta, that 
your bashful scruples are satisfied, and there is no 


commands,’’ said she; ‘‘and now 


danger that our friend can charge you with any 
unmaidenly project for storming his heart, you may 
as well tell him that you love him in sincerity, 
though 

] 


real declaration. 


my blessing, dear children!”’ 


in truth this scene is not the fittest for a 


Since it must be, however, take 


There was a continued clamour without, and fre- 
Presently a corner 


quent cries of ‘‘ Tamburini.”’ 
of the curtain was raised, and the Marchese di Ron- 
ippeared, his face radiant with benevolent joy. 
‘*T have the happiness to announce to you, my 
friends, that our distinguished and well beloved 
Antonio has concluded to defer, indefinitely, his 
departure from Milan. You will dispense, there- 
fore, with his farewell at present. I have reason 
to hope that he will ere long favour us with his 
performance through the whole piece of the Posto 


Al} lanat and congratulate v ae well ac ,. 
4ibandanato, and congratulate you, as Well as my 


self, upon the certainty that he has no idea of 


abondoning his post!”’ 

Loud, heartfelt and rapturous was the cheering 
that greeted this announcement. Tamburini heard 
and wondered in his new born happiness how he 
could ever have yielded to despair. 

Thus 

I 


despondency and restored to the world. 


rescued from self- 


T he dis- 


was a great artist 
appointment of his first project of turning recluse, 
But the 
Marchese, whose plan of a surprise had so ad- 


was made to bring forth wholesome fruit. 
mirably succeeded, was never willing to give love 
all the credit he deserved. As to Madame Gioja, 
she knew the human heart, and wondered not at 
the result. 

A short time after, the nuptials of Marietta and 
Antonio were celebrated. Though he cherished 
with veneration to the end of his life the memory 
of his mother, yet never again did he yield to that 
self-distrust and despair, which in the true artist is 
burying the talent committed to him. 





It was near sunset on a bright and warm day in 
that a ! ] 


September, 182-, gentleman and lady, 
d in travelling attire, might have been seen 


dress 


descending the steps of a palazzo fronting on one of 


the principal canals of Venice. They were followed 


by an attendant, another having gone before with 
their luggage, and deposited it in a plain looking 


The 


and as 


, le 
gondola 


fastened at the foot of the steps. 
travellers took their seats in this gondola, 
they pushed off, observed two gentlemen ascend 
the steps of the house they had just quitted, and 
ring at the door. While they were talking with 
the porter, a turn in the canal carried the gondola 
out of sight. 

‘“Who knows what we have escaped, Marietta, 
cara?’’ said the male passenger. ‘‘If my eyes in- 
form me rightly, one of yon cavaliers is Signor 
Bordini, a friend of the Impressario here, come 
doubtless to tempt me with some new piece, and 


urge me to stay.”’ 
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‘*T should not regret an accident that kept us 
observed the lady. ‘* You are, 


I know, well appreciated.”’ 


longer in Venice,”’ 


‘* We will return; oh, yes! We are not bidding 


a long adieu to the sea-born city. But I must not 
disappoint our friends at Trieste.”’ 

‘** How lovely a scene!’’ exclaimed the lady, after 
a pause of some length. 
And in truth it was beautiful. The sun had set, 


but his beams yet lingered on the towers and cu- 


polas of the palaces of Venice, and on the light 


clouds that overhung them like a candpy of gold. 


! 
They had passed from the canal, where light boats 
were shooting to and fro in every direction, and the 
sound of footsteps and lively voices filled the air, 


into one of the lagunes, where a complete stillness 


prevailed, broken only by the plash of the water 


as the oars dipped, and the gentle ripple as the 


boat swept on, and the softened, distant murmur 





of human life and motion in a great city. The 
moon rose large, and round, and bright, in the 


east. ‘There was a delicious mistiness in the at- 
mosphere that mellowed every object; a dreamy 
and luxurious softening, like the languor that en- 
hances the charms of an oriental beauty. At no 
great distance lay the vessel that was to convey the 
passengers to ‘Trieste, waiting for them and the 
hour appointe d to set sail. 


‘* See that large gondola yonder!”’ said the lady, 
laying her hand suddenly on her husband’s arm. 
** How gracefully it glides over the waters; and it 
seems to follow straight on our course.’’ 

It came onward, indeed, with almost incredible 
velocity; and was now near enough for them to 
observe that it was painted black, and moreover of 
a somewhat peculiar construction. 

‘¢Tt is a government boat,’’ said the man. 

‘* She has armed men on board,’’ remarked their 
attendant. ‘‘ She bears directly upon us.”’ 

‘** Antonio!’’ exclaimed the lady, pressing close 
to her husband with an expression of apprehension. 

‘*Be not alarmed, Marietta mia; they mean us 
no harm—though sooth to say, it is somewhat dis- 


Hold there,’’ 


**let us rest a moment 


courteous to follow us so closely. 
he cried to the gondolier; 
and see what they want with us.”’ 

The gondolier backed water with his oars so 
dexterously, that the course of the light vessel was 
quivered on the 


At the 


the other boat came along side, and 


checked in an instant, and she 


water without making a foot’s progress. 
same moment 
also stopped. An officer wearing the imperial 
uniform stood up and signed to the gondolier as if 
forbidding him to proceed. 

‘*May I ask, signore, what this means?”’ de- 
manded the gentleman passenger. ‘‘ We are in 


; 


haste.’ 


‘¢ And we also,”’ 


replied the officer. ‘IT am in 
’ 


search of a person called Antonio T'amburini.’ 
‘*L am he.”’ 


1. You will please accompany me.”’ 


“It is we 
‘‘That is impossible. I am about to sail for 


Trieste. We are on our way to the vessel.”’ 
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‘You must return. I have an order for your 


arrest.’’ 
proper authorities, and made out in due form, for 


Antonio 


The lady uttered a half shriek, and clung to her 


And he exhibited an order, signed by the 


the arrest of ‘Tamburini. 
husband. 

‘* Here is some mistake, signor. I am the singer 
never interfered in politics; 
I am 


Tamburini. I have 


1 have nothing to do with the government. 
but a chance passenger through Venice.’ 


‘* My orders are 





} 


positive,”’ said the officer, with 
** Make 


endants moved so 





some appearance ol impat ence, way 


there;’’ and while his armed a 


as to allow seats for the prisoners, he offered his 


hand to the lady to assist her into the other boat. 


Our hero was sufiiciently vexed at this unex- 


pected delay, but saw that it was inevitable. 
Offering his arm to his wife, he helped her to 
change her place, and gave directions for the trans- 


fer of his luggage. In a few minutes they were 


lagune. 


retracing their course across the 


Not a word was spoken by any of the party, 
except that once the officer inquired if the lady's 
Notwithstanding the S&i- 
Notwithstanding the si 


lence, however, his manner and that of 


seat was commodious. 


his men 


was respectful in the highest degree; and this cir- 
cumstance some wh it encouraged the h pes ol his 
prisoners that their unpleasant detention might be 
followed by no serious misfortune. But who could 


penetrate the mysteries of government il P yi ‘y, or 
the involutions of its suspicion? 
Thus it 


burini 


aa 


was not without misgivings that ‘lam- 


entered Venice on his compulsory return; 


and these apprehensions were strengthened when 


he saw it was not the intention of his guards to 
conduct him to his late residence. They passed 
the Palazzo di ——; the arcades of San Marco. 


They were not far from the ancient ducal palace. 
Thoughts of a prison, of secret denunciations, of 
and sentence, were 


unknown accusers, of trial 


busy in Antonio's brain, and caused him to move 
As for the lady, she was pale as death, 


The 


danger the greater 


uneasily. 
and hardly able to support herself upright. 
more inexplicable seemed th 
was her dread. Once she leaned towards her hus- 
band, and whispered, in a touching tone of distress 
—‘* My mother—how will she feel when she knows 
what has befallen us 

Her 


Gentle and generous instinct of woman! 


first thought under the severest pressure ot ca- 
lamity is always for the dear ones whom the blow 


that crushes her perchance may bruise! 


At length the gondola stopped. ‘The moon was 
shining so brightly, that the marble steps seemed 
almost to radiate light. There was a hum of voices 
at a distance, and tones of music at intervals floated 


on the air; but all was still immediately around 
T wo of the guard took their places on either 
the the officer 
vefore and led the way'up a dark flight of 
This, 


hted by a torch carried in the hand 


them. 


side of prisoners; two followed; 


walked | 
steps that terminated in a wide corridor. 
too, was only lig 


of one of the attendants. 
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‘* Antonio, whither are we going?’’ asked Ma- 
dame Tamburini, in a feeble voice, and leaning 
heavily on her husband’s arm, half fainting with 
affright. 


‘* Courage, my beloved!’’ answered he, support- 


ing her with his arm; ‘‘ we shall soon know the 


worst.”’ 
Crossing the corridor, they entered another long 

gallery. and walked 

fauery, and waiked 


its whole length in silence, 


a massive door at the lower end. 


opened. It 


stopping before 
The offic 


swung on its hi 


r directed the door to be 


with a most dungeon-like 


nees 


and the prisoners were ushered into the 


grating, 


next apartment. 


The sudden light, combined with the effect of 


overpowering surprise, had nearly completed the 


work of terror on the lady’s trembling frame; she 
fallen to the earth had not the officer 


supported her. Several 


wou d have 


pe rsons came crowding 
round to offer their assistance. ‘Tamburini thought 


himself fallen into a trance, and rubbed his eyes. 


They stood in the green-room of the opera house! 


This, then, was their dungeon! And what 
meant this bold invasion of their liberty?—this 
marching them back as prisoners, under guard, and 
in fear of their lives?) Was it the work of the Im- 
pressario? Apparently not—for he stood with open 
onished as the rest at 


the 


eyes and mouth, as much ast 


the unexpected apparition of distinguished 


ger. He 


officer. 


SII 


turned an inquiring look towards the 
‘I know what you would ask, Signor Tam- 
replied the l 


cool official, ‘‘and will give 
all the 


I have the 
honour to announce to you the commands of His 
Majesty the 


burini,”’ 


you satisfaction in my power. 


Emperor. It is his imperial will that 
you perform this night in the Marriage of Figaro. 
The 


peror of Russia, will honour the performance with 


emperor himself, with His Majesty the Em- 


his presence.”’ 

Who is there that had the happiness of being 
present on that memorable occasion, of witnessing 
the brilliant and graceful performance of Tam- 
forget it? ] 


that The splendours of the 
scene, the countless number of spectators, com- 


burini, can 


prising the beauty and aristocracy of the most aris- 


tocratic of Ital 


an cities, assembled in the presence 
of two of the most powerful monarclis in Europe; 
the pomp of royalty; the enthusiasm of a people 
eager to do homage to genius; the gorgeous deco- 
rations of the theatre; the admirable aid of a well- 
chosen orchestra—all these were but accessions to 
the triumphs of the young and distinguished artist. 
It was for him this glorious pageant was devised— 
he was the power that set in motion this vast ma- 
chinery! What wonder that human pride failed to 
withstand a tribute so splendid, and that ‘T'am- 
burini, as he trod the stage, and listened to the 
bursts of rapturous applause that shook the house 
like peals of thunder, and knew himself the cyno- 
sure of all eyes,—the idol of beauty, nobility and 
royalty,—felt within his breast an inspiration almost 


superhuman! 
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When the opera was over, and he was called out 
the 
| 


leet; wh 


bravos of the audience, and 
fell in 


flushed with triumph, yet filled with gratitude, he 


to receive the 


wreaths that showers at his en 


returned behind the curtain, he was surprised to 
‘The guard was ready 


to conduct him accompanied by his 


find himself still a prisoner. 


wile to the 


lodging assigned them. ‘hey were treated, in- 


eed, with courtesy and respect, like prisoners of 


state; but our hero felt aneasy under the restraint, 
» explanation 


of which he could obtain 1 


than ** he 


lhe next day, a li 


would know on the morrow.”’ 


ttle after noon, 'lamburini was 





ci ed to the imperial presence. Surrou 
by his court, by foreign nobles and visitors of dis- 
tinction, the emperor entertained his illustrious 


guest, the Emperor of Russia, who sat at his right 


he cor rtly 


ledin. He 


obeisance when his name was announced, 


There was silence throughout 1 


hand 
nana. 


< . 
assembly when the artist wa made a 


and stood with a respectful air to await the mo- 


narch’s commands. 


“wg 


Signor Tamburini,’’ said the Emperor of Aus- 


d before us a prisoner, and, we un- 


and, plead ignorance as to the cause of your 


‘ > } * , 
I am, indeed, ignorant, sire,’’ replied the artist, 
**in what re spect I have been so unfortunate as to 


or offend your majesty.’ 


you, then,’’ said 


transgress the law 
‘*‘We will tell 
‘*Tt was your treaso 


the 
] 


ous cesigon 


emperor, 
gravely. to pass 


this no! 





le city without stopping to perform 


at the opera house. Your plan was detected—you 
were taken in the ve ry act ot de} irture.”’ 

‘** Your majesty——,’’ began the artist. 

‘*Silence, sir; it is in vain to defend yourself. 


You are proved guilty not only of a conspiracy to 


defrand our good Vene tians of their rights in re- 
fusing them the privilege of hearing you, but of 


lese majeste against ourself, and our illustrious 
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brother, the Emperor of Russia. You lie at our 
mercy; but you have many friends, and at their 
intercession we remit you other punishment than a 
few days’ imprisonment. Meanwhile, we have 
ordered a sum to be paid ‘you, in testimony of our 


last n 





approval of your ght’s performance; and in 


9 
addition, ask of us any favour you choose. 


‘*Sire, my gratitude—your gracious condescen- 





rini’s voice faltered from emotion. 
‘* Your boon, if you please!’’ cried the emperor, 
impatiently. 

‘* Sire, it is simply this—permission to keep my 
word, pledged to my friends at ‘Trieste, who are 
expecting me.”’ 

‘There was a murmur of surprise among the spec- 
The 
a gracious smile— 


‘* You are a noble fellow, Tamburini, and your 


monarch, after a pause, replied, with 


tators, 


Only to-night we must 
We are toid 
And now, 


request shall be granted. 


have you in Lucia di Lammermoor. 


you are inimitable in that last adagio. 
come nearer.”’ 


The ar 


- Re celve 


ist knelt at the monarch’s feet. 
from our hands this medal di nostro 
chain 


the the 


** Learn thus how much we love 


Salvatore,’’* and emperor flung 


around his ne ck. 
to do honour to ge nius.’’ 
Thus loaded with distinction, the artist was pre- 


sented to the Russian emperor, and received the 


nobility 


compliments and congratulations of the 


was destined ere long to receive in 


present. He 
other lands honours almost equal to those bestowed 
in his own; and to show how bound 
absolute is the dominion Heaven has given the true 
artist over the human heart. 

* Wellington was the only foreigner who had received 


this compliment previously to Tamburini 


et tt FOS 


THE LILY 


BY MRS. M. E 


Wi soft 


ind fragrant breath is this 


In at my window stealing ? 
The silent biiss of some dear flower, 
Th my heart revealing 


The loving roses are not blown— 


Nor |] neysu kles bladed— 

The scented clover not yet mown, 
And th lossoms are all faded 

I’ve found you out! my litle flower! 


Beneath this broad leaf hidden; 


’T was you poured forth the fragrant shower 


So sileat and unbidden. 


OF THE 


VALLEY. 


ROBRINS 


Your little row of pearly belis 


Sweet lily waving slowly, 


Your secret to the soft breeze tells, 


In chimes most clear and holy 


They ring sweet music to my heart 


And pleasant echoes waken :— 


Your sweetness you to me impart, 
Yet nought from you is taken 
ll soul, 


True emble 


Blest with its own out-pouring 


m of a love-f 


By giving it is made more whole 


As a wing gains strength in soaring 
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WOMAN’S PRIVILEGE. 


BY WILLIAM E. BURTON 


‘*Anp if aunt Milly is ‘courting the men,’ to 
repeat your inelegant phrase, Miss Bella, she is but 
using the immunities of the season; for the present 
year is Leap Year, when unmarried ladies are 
privileged to pop the question to tardy swains and 
undeclared admirers.”’ 

‘** Leap year, mamma?”’ said the pretty maiden, 
while a conscious blush attested the interesting 
nature of her parent’s remarks. 

* Yes, miss,’’ said Mrs. Grainger, good-humour- 
edly; ‘‘and let me advise you and your sisters to 
exercise a portion of your sex’s privilege sufficient 
Your 


papa finds business getting worse every day, and I 


to insure husbands before the year expires. 


am tired of having a crowd of single girls filling up 
the table when there are so many young bachelors 
looking out for eligible wives.”’ 

** Mamma, mamma, the men will not marry in 
these hard times. Mr. Billy Semple told me last 
week at the Spraggses’ party, that money was so 
scarce he could not afford to pay even his ad- 
dresses.’ 


Billy Semple, indeed!—a young beginner with- 
out capital! His own family proves the falsity of 
his assertion, for his four ugly red-headed sisters 
are all settled in life, and in tolerably advantageous 
positions, too, considering the times.”’ 

‘ pressure;’ 
how industriously Billy Semple 
Every 
available young man in the city was invited to the 


‘* But, mamma, that was before the 
and 
worked to get husbands for his sisters. 


consider 


house to hear ’Stalia sing and play, or to read 
Cely's poetry,—though no one believes she wrote 
it,—or to examine Mary's geological specimens, 


And the 


old gentleman, too, brought home every single 


and Tilly's cases of bugs and butterflies. 


southern or western merchant that entered the store; 
and Billy always had play and concert tickets for 
the whole party;—and the young men who were 
seriously inclined were asked every Sunday even- 
young ladies, 


ing to hear sacred music by the 





assisted by the three blind men from the asylum. 
And then, bow the mother talked about her dar- 
lings!—the vocabulary of goodness was daily ex- 

It was impossible to keep 
All the girls married before 


hausted in their praise! 
single in that family. 
they were eighteen; and when a squinting cousin 
came on a visit from Salem, the old folks, to keep 
their hands in, patched up a marriage between her 
and the doctor who operated on her for strabismus.”’ 
** Miss Bella, you give your tongue too great a 
license. The Semples are worldly people, and 
have sacrificed their children at the shrine of in- 
terest. I should be happy to have my daughters 
84 


settled in life, but would rather see them die old 


maids than match unhappily.” 

‘*Mamma, it is not fair to joke us girls about 
when we have no chance given us to 
pick up a decent beau. We have no brother Billy 
Papa invites no one to the house 


being single, 


to work for us. 
but forbidden clerks, quakers and gray heads. 
There are no balls given now-a-days; the theatre 
is unfashionable; and parties are so few and far 
between that a flirtation is frozen to death before 
the next meeting smiles upon us.”’ 

‘‘Your sister Maria married a respectable man, 
without having recourse to any of the Semple ad- 
juncts.”’ 

‘‘Now, mamma, waz poor, dear consumptive 
Didn’t he die 


seven weeks afier the ceremony, and his widow 


George a husband worth having? 


came back to her father’s house before half her ac- 
quaintances knew that she had quitted it.’’ 

‘Take care, my pretty miss, that the widow is 
not married a second time before her unattractive 
sisters receive the first proposal,’’ said the mother, 
jokingly, as she quitted the room. 

‘** Unattractive!’’ murmured Bella; and the pout- 
ing beauty ran to the mirror, and arranged her 
glossy ringlets with her taper fingers as she gazed 
on the reflection of her charms. The contempla- 
‘**Unattractive! Mamma 
and the pleased 
ion 


tion seemed satisfactory. 
could not mean that for 
maiden sat down to cogitate on the convers 


en? 


me. 





with her parent. 

In a few minntes, Bella had resolved upon her 
course; and running up stairs to her sister’s room, 
summoned her, with the widow and a spinster 
aunt who resided in the family, to a council of de- 
liberation. 

Bella detailed the offensive portion of Mrs. 
Grainger’s remarks, and enlarged with virtuous 
indignation on the unjust nature of the maternal 
sneer at their single blessedness, when nothing was 
done to help them to a change of condition. She 
repeated the arguments which she had advanced to 
her mamma; joined regrets with the spinster aunt 
at their constrained absence from Saratoga for the 
two last seasons; agreed with her sister Charlotte 
that there was positively ‘‘nobody”’ at the sea- 
shore last year; alluded pathetically to her papa’s 
tyranny in snubbing off a whey-faced light-haired 
medical student, who carried a thick stick past the 
house for six weeks, staring with lack-lustre eyes 
at the windows, and chewing sweet cavendish with 
a perseverance peculiar to the contiguity of Mason 
and Dixon’s line; and, finally, complimented the 
young widow on her escape from the shame of 
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LEAP 


celibacy, and her likelihood of lighting Hymen’s 
altar with a double torch ere she, Bella, had ex- 
tinguished the vestal fire. 

Leap Year and its privileges were then mentioned 
by the young lady, who ironically declared her in- 
tention to avail herself of her sex’s rights. She was 


5] 


not to be reproached for being ‘‘ unattractive,’ 
she would take her mamma at the word, and pop 
the question to any available beau who had the 
hardihood to venture in her propinquity. Miss 
Charlotte made common cause with Bella, and 
joined her in her declarations. Aunt Milly, as 
Miss Matilda Mildred was generally termed, who 
owned to eight and twenty, and had done so for 
the last four years, applauded the girls’ resolve; 
and, praising the usages of the Bissextile, pro- 
claimed her readiness to aid and assist all proper 
plans and plots, although the ardent appeals of a 
certain male friend would render unnecessary her 
availability of the principle so necessary to the 
welfare of the sex. The widow promised her as- 
sistance, slily hinting that it was worth while seeing 
if she could not keep her vantage in this Atalanta 
In short, the four ladies entered into a bond 
of alliance, with one common purpose and intent 


race. 


—marriage to all the parties before the expiration 
of the present year. 

The reader must not expect a detail of the va- 
rious and minute strategems praetised by the bel- 
ligerents in this holy war against single blessedness. 
It would be placing fresh weapons in the hands of 
those who are already too powerful, and too well 
The 


ladies succeeded in their object, of course, as ladies 


acquainted with the acts of subjugation. 


always do when they are resolved to gain a point, 
and can back their resolution with the united ser- 
vices of youth and beauty; but Dan Cupid did not 
relish being dragooned into obedience—he pre- 
served the immaculate nature of his divinity; and, 
despite of feminine plots and plans, he proved the 
potency of his sway ere he suffered his saffron- 
robved friend, Hymen, to control the destinies of 
his disciples. 

The details of a confidential dish of chat at an 
accidental tea-drinking at Mrs. Spraggs’, about 
three months after the formation of the conspiracy, 
will save the reader some considerable length of 
explanation. 


sé ” 


You must come and see us,”’ said Mrs. Grain- 


ger to the lady of the house. ‘‘Come without 
ceremony or particular invitation. It is but a step, 
you know, and Spraggs can look in for you in the 
evening, and take supper with us and a glass with 
the gentlemen.”’ 

‘*You have company now nearly every evening 
in the week, I believe?’’ 

‘* Every evening. Since Mr. Grainger found it 
necessary to increase the firm, in consequence of 
the extensive nature of his western contracts, Mr. 
Singleton, the new partner has been almost entirely 
at our house. He is a bachelor, and dislikes living 
at the hotels. 
in this city, and spends most of his time with our 
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family. Mr. Grainger’s uncle, Mr. Cremorne, is 
also with us.”’ 

‘** We shall have the young ladies getting married 
soon, I presume. I have frequently observed them 
attended home by two handsome young men with 
elegant moustaches.’’ 

‘*New Yorkers, but wholly ineligible. Mr. 
Grainger gave them their dismissal last week. 
Uncle Cremorne overheard them tossing up for 
first choice of the girls, and the winner of the 
largest fortune was to pay the expenses of the wed- 
ding dinner.”’ 

‘* The reprobates!’’ sighed Mrs. Spraggs. ‘‘ And 
Count Rooster-catcher, trom Molly—something,— 
who saw Miss Charlotte at Baltimore, and followed 
her home?”’ 

‘* Roosti-kaacher, from Moldavia. Oh, my dear 
madam, foreign counts are so direfully below par, 
now-a-days, that Mr. Grainger considered it de- 
grading to the premises. 
Uncle Cremorne thinks he recollects Roosti-kaacher 


have him seen about 


as a barber at New Orleans.”’ 

** Only to think,’’ said the astounded Spraggs. 
‘* But Miss Bella seems partial to that young mid- 
shipman who——”’ 

** My dear Mrs. Spraggs,’’ said the mamma, who 

perceived that her neighbour had made good use of 
her parlour windows, ‘‘ you must not suppose that 
every flirtation is bound to end in marriage, or that 
girls, possessing the advantages which grace the 
Misses Graingers, are compelled to accept every 
young fellow who offers them his attentions. Mr. 
Frederic Murray is of good family, and wears the 
U.S. button; but he is nobody, positively nobody 
at all. He has never figured in a duel; and uncle 
Cremorne tells us that a midshipman now-a-days 
is considered a mere nonentity till he has faced his 
man at eight paces, and shot a friend or two.”’ 
** Goodness! why, you don’t?’’ said the simple 
‘*T thought the navy people were to fight 
the enemy, not one another. Well, I never “s 

It will be perceived, that although the fair con- 


Spraggs. 





spirators had, from fortuitous circumstances, been 


surrounded with beaux, not one of them had ac- 
cepted an offer, a clear proof that they did not con- 


By the terms 


sider their spinster-doom a certainty. 
of their compact, they were to aid and assist each 
other in their designs, but the natural selfishness of 
love, and the cross purposes inseparable from the 
individuality of their schemes, rendered nugatory 
that part of their compact; and each lady forthwith 


‘ 


essayed her share of the project ‘‘on her own 
hook,’’—a trite but expressive idiom in the present 
case, where each fair angler believed in the potency 
of her bait, and congratulated herself on catching a 
tolerable share of danglers. 

Mr. Cremorne, or uncle, as he was termed by 


the whole family, was related to the Graingers by 


some marriage connection of so remote a nature 
that neither party had been able to trace the pro- 
pinguity. He was, therefore, perfectly ‘‘ eligible’’ 


in a consanguineous degree, as a suitor, tor the 
hand of any one of the ladies, and defied the denun- 
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ciations which the sectarians had recently promul- 
gated against family unions to the extremest verge 
of fancied relationship. He was a starch, unbend- 
ing bachelor of fifty, with a supreme contempt for 
the opinions of every other human being, and a 
veneration for the habits and manners of the days 
of his childhoed. He cherished a semi-queue of 
doubtful length, half hidden by the high collar of 
his old-fashioned coat. He pertinaciously persisted 
in wearing subligaculi that buttoned at the knee, 
and allowed an exhibition of his stalwart calf in a 
He truly believed that the 
French Revolution was the sans 


clean white stocking. 
worst eflect of the 
culotte invention of trowsers. 


the 


His point of admi- 


ration in fine arts was Trumbull’s enormous 
leg piece; he gloated over this pedicular portraiture 


with an enthusiasm ‘‘ that knew no ebb, but kept 


due on.’’ He valued not as he ought the patriotic 
devotedness of the act performed by the assembled 
wisdom of the land;—he pointed to the calves de- 
picted by the painter as a proof of the maniiness of 
the 


race, and sighed to think that he had been born 


too late to thrust 


the 


his sinewy extremities amongst 
seventy-two legs belonging to that august b uly. 

Uncle Cremorne had quitted his rural solitude with 
a determination to end his bachelor miseries in the 
maiden he encountered 


arms of the first ‘‘eligible’’ 


among his civic acquaintances. ‘The sparkling 
seriously affected the old 
man’s midriff, and he trotted after her for several 
The 


damsel was exercising her Leap- Year prerogative, 


eyes of Bella Grainger 
days with a devotion worthy a pet spaniel. 


and the fascinations vainly applied to an impene- 


‘ 


trable beau drove the ‘‘ blind-bow-boy's butt shaft’’ 


deep into the affections of Uncle Cremorne. Satis- 
fied that she was pure in spirit as she was lovely in 
person, he resolved to pop the question, but, fol 
lowing the usages of the old school, he determined 
to obtain the father’s consent before he consulted 
the 


Grainger in his store on the wharf, believing that a 


affections of the maid. He sought his friend 
private conversation could be more readily obtained 
in the counting-house of the merchant than in the 
much frequented parlours of the private residence. 
He arrived in the midst of the execution of a large 
order at a short 


notice. His preludizing remarks 


to the father were interrupted by the details o 


the 


business; charms of Bella were mixed with 
neats’ tongues, pigs’ faces, and mess beef; encomi- 
ums on the sweets of married life were drowned in 
sugar-house molasses; bags of indigo clouded his 
prospects of happiness; and just as he was about 
boldiy to declare that he well knew the conse- 
quences of the step he was resolved to take, he 
was sileneed by a junior clerk ‘‘telling off” a 
small invoice 


and pickles 


of horns, gunpowder, brimstone, 


‘* Mr. Grainger,’’ said Stapleton, the new Miah, 
ing over 








the desk and whispering to his prin- 


livers Wishes us to renew 


due 


cipal, “*Sn his note for 


twelve hundred, in our favour, 27ih proximo, 


for twenty per cent. down, and inother note at 


three months for the balance, with interest.’’ 


YEAR. 


‘“We must not do it, sir, without another name 
on the new note. Mr. Smivers is bound to fail— 
he has just married an extravagant flirt almost 
The note 


He cannot ask us to pay for her 


” 


young enough to be his grandchild. 
must be met. 
frolics or his foolery. 

Uncle 


home. 


Cremorne put on his hat and walked 


‘* What is the matter with uncle, this morning?” 


said Mr. Grainger to himself. ‘‘I do believe that 
the old gentleman has been taking a glass or two 
of wine. He seems mightily pleased with Bella— 


perhaps he means to leave her hi : 
Mr. Grain 


The ladies favoured the idea, with the 


property.’ 
ver was not singular in this opinion. 


xcepuon of 


Miss Matilda Mildred, who, with the sagacity of 
experience, guessed pretty accurately the old gen- 
tleman's feelings. This ancient lady, disappointed 


in her designs upon the more ‘‘eligible’’ of the 





Grainger acquaintances, resolutely set her cap at 


Uncle Cremorne, and for a time fondiy hoped to 


achieve her share of the joint resolution relating to 
Leap Year. She ransacked the stock of every 
tobacconist in the city, till she discovered a supply 
of that variety of the weed which uncle loved to 
smoke. She presented him with a dozen pair of 
super ¢ xtra fine white stockings with do le hee ls 
and toes, for his peculiar wear. She requested him 


to teach her the mysteries of double dummy, which 
At last she 
considered her position sufficiently tenable. 


every one else had laughed to scorn. 
One 
evening, therefore, when the family were at the 
, 


theatre, she mixed the bachelor a glass of hot toddy, 
table in the 


In the hope of drawing forth an ex- 


and placed his long Dutch pipe on the 
back parlour. 


planation, she bantered him respecting his attach- 
nileman re- 
she threw 
a Paixhan shot plump into his magazine by de- 
ht to select a 


woman of maturity for a wife, not a chit in her 


ment to her niece; and before the old g 


covered from this unexpected broadside, 


claring that a person of his age ou; 





teens, unable to appreciate the value of the sacrifice 
he made. 

The shot told fe arfully, but the rot d ship Cre- 
morne did not immediately explode, although the 
iid that a blow 
for Aunt 
he pl aced his 


} i ’ 
volume of smoke that escaped for: 


up was inevitable. After an awtul pause 


Milly was afraid to continue her fire, 
table, of voice, said— 


pipe on the and in a deep to 


‘*T understand you, Mixs Mildred, and it is time 
that you should understand me. lam a plain man, 


and must speak as I feel. I see what you are 


driving at, but you are too old to become my wife.’’ 


‘Old!’ shrieked the horrified spinster, at this 
** Old! 


inking of! 


ex'Ta ordinary specimen ot pl un spearing 

Become your wife? What is the mant 

Old! Why you are ancient enough to be my 
Marry you? Old! Well, I’m sure.” 


‘ You were a grown girl when Grainger married 


father! 


. sb , ‘Pnre ¢ sd 
your sister, and that is twenty-three years ago. 
1 ” 
** An infant!—a child in a frock and a pink sash! 
said the indignant lady. 


‘*A full grown girl in a short-waisted spencer 
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and an Angouléme straw bonnet, as big as a modern 

coal scutile,”’ said Uncle Cremorne. 

g to be admitted to the wedding 

party!’’ insisted the lady. 
**You acted as bridesmaid. 


** Too your 


I was there, and 


remember that you complimented me on my ap- 


pearance in a new pair of fashionable cream-coloured 
leather breeches. 
‘* Mr. Cremorne, are you mad? Do you wish to 
insult me?’’ 
“If age 
broach it? I repeat it, madam, that 


hould he 


man is in his prime at fifty—a woman at five and 


+ > +} );) 
is an unpleasant subject, why did you 


you are too 


old, or I proud to meet your views. A 


twenty, or, at the most. thirty; consequently I 


have barely mbed to the top of the hill, while 
you have passed over it, and are very considerably 


down the 
** Oh, y 


‘* Facts, madam, should never be disguise 


” 


have ! ny a young couple, of equ 

boy and girl, ‘made for each other,’ as the wise- 
acres say, pair off in the spring of life. In twelve 
years or so,—and you and I, madam, both know 
how n of years roll over our heads,—in 
twelve vea r so. the boy has become an . but 
the 2! | I wi man—and wl t the Inevita le 
result? ‘Tl d becomes diss ied, « 


his lot, and neglects her whom he has 


cherish until parted by death. Knowing al 





madam, ve refrained from marriage until I 
attained a icient age to warrant m ) uniting 
myseli to er who will grow old with me, and 
not be If I take up with you, my long 
bache! I 1 fool ry spent forly 
as wt 1 you when you wore the short 
spence! big bonnet—and I must confess 
that you were, then, a very pretty looking girl; 
but tv ree years work fearful cha 3, you 
know.’’ 

The s compil ent V sas u l = 


tory as | 
tired to 
pipe in 


r room 








Mr. F’redegic x midshipman 
menti ed br 8, per evered 
in his attentions la, notwithstand- 
ing the hints of the blunt: of 


r sorh : f 
jugn sper i©S Ol 


the uncle, who looked at hin 


green and yellow hues. Whilst his extreme youth 
rendered him the fittest mate for Bella, this capri- 
cious bean 1 him, and every other unmar- 


ried lady in the muse courted his society. Aunt 


Milly, as if in obstinate opposition to Uncle Cre- 
morne’s aoctr pr tended to believe that he w 
not too you to make her an excellent husband. 


The widow bent the whole force of 


against the juvenile middy; and the sedate Char- 
lotte did not hesitate to declare that she had no 
: 


higher a } 
1 true to h 


than to be a captain's lady. 
: fag—Bella was the centre 


ne d 


with rapt attention on her speech, 


he rer 


of his af ns;—he dodged her steps, wat 


hy 
hung 


her glance 
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and exhibited such unequivocal signs of deep de- 
v tion, that Mrs. Spraggs was not the only person 
who supposed that the marriage of Bella and the 


Si 





lor was a settled thing. 
William Singleton, Mr. Grainger’s new partner, 


was in every respect a gentleman and a ladies’ 


man. Well made, with a pleasant, intelligent 
countenance, thoroughly educated, possessing a 
readiness and ease only to be obtained by worldly 
abrasion, and well versed in the accomplishments 
and habitudes of polite life, he commanded the 
good opinion of the sex, and materially added to 
the popularity of the Grainger parties. The Bissex- 
tile conclave, in accordance with a wish expressed 
by papa, had appropriated him to Charlotte, and 
the lady was not slow in hinting his attachment to 
the friends of the family, or in awarding encourage- 
Aunt 
handsome 


ment to her share of his general civilities. 
Milly also smiled benignantly on the 
merchant, and persisted on singing ‘‘ She 


blamed him, never,”’ 


never 


every musical evening, be- 


cause he once praised the song in her presence. 


her, was a book-worm, 


} He 


—a philosopher—an unimpressible character. 
was tolerably good-looking, younger than the mer- 


Robert Singleton, his brot 


and said to be rich; the widow « 
but 


chant, sayed his 


heart, nd the prez 


tudy was his mistre 





tive of Leap Year was felt to be a dead letter in 
his presence. 
Matters remained in this position until the 


the 


au- 


tumnal tints of street foliage were mingled 


with the mud of a wintry gutter. But few weeks 
remained before the Christmas bells would toll the 
knell of the departed year, and the conspirators had 


| i with all 


le match. Bella flirte 
her enercle to no 


not eflected a sing 


the beaux, yet seemed to give 
decided 


views, 


the widow had her own especial 


point; 


and Charlotte stuck to her appropriation 
} 


h a resolution that plainly said she meant to 


unite the firm of Grainger and Singleton by a nearer 


and a dearer tic. If a walk was proposed, she took 
William Sing! 


as if it was an understood 


eton s arm 


matter; when he knocked at the door, she always 


anticipated the servant, and opened the portal with 


sat next him at d 


a gracious smile; she nner; sung 
only at his request; innocently coupled their names 
in conversation, and then blushed at her boldness; 
—in short, she proved herself an adept Bissextiler, 
and fervently relied on the ultimate success of her 
attentions. 

The brothers were in conversati: 
} 


n at the parlour 


window, just after breakfast, one morning, when, 


using a few words in a low tone of voice, William 
took the 


book from Robert's hand, for Robert was 
never without a volume, and glanced over its con- 
Miss Charlotte g! 


ing playfully on his arm, inquired if it 


tents. ded to his side, and lean- 
was the last 
new novel. Robert moved from the window, and 
William Singleton, taking Charlotte’s hand, said, 
in an agitated voice— 

‘*T wish to have half an hour’s conversation with 
you to-day, on a very important subject. Oblige 


me by not joining your sisters in their morning’s 
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May I look for you in the drawing- 
We shall not be inter- 


promenade. 
room about twelve o'clock? 
rupted then?”’ 

Charlotte nodded assent—she was too excited to 
speak. 

At the appointed hour, the gentleman entered 
the room, and found the lady reposing on a fauteuil 
She was 


in the most approved style of dishabille. 


pale and nervous. William Singleton, after a few 


prefatory and very encouraging ‘‘hems,’’ com- 
menced a series of murmurs in somewhat the fol- 
lowing strain: 

‘+ _—— About to broach—tender nature—should 
I fail—poignant regret and endless misery.”’ 

A sob from Charlotte. 


Charming family—never so happy—united in 
trade—marry—union—bliss.’’ 
A sqnec 


an almost imperceptible responss 


ze of the hand from the gentleman, and 
from the lady. 
trade— fiery 


**A fortune beyond the control of 


passion—no other woman—earth made heaven— 
adoration—despair.”’ » 

Strong side of the 
lady. 


‘* Yes, dearest Charlotte, 


symptoms of hysterics on the 
The gentleman raised his voice. 
there is one man who 
loves you with a wwleness of heart which must 


You 


de vollon—you have appre 


sl 


Insure a life of joy. have not been blind to 


iated the n- 


his deep 


of his love, and not suffer the weak 


to 


tensity will 


vanity of your sex trifle with the happiness of 


your adorer. Say, dearest girl, may he hope?”’ 
The lad 


in his 


vy, with a convulsive throb, threw herself 


arms, and hid her blushing cheek amid the 


curling luxuriance of his sinister whisker. 


‘**Dear, dear Charlotte! how happy this will 


make your almost despairing lover. Come in, 


Robert, come in, and receive your Charlotte from 
my hands.”’ 
And 


worm, rushed into the 


’ "i 
maiden in his 


Robert Singleton, the pale, bashful book- 


apartment, ar d caught the 


wondering arms. William silently 


quitted the room. 
Before Charlotte could recover from her unfeigned 


surprise, the real lover proved how unnecessary 


A flood of lava- 


—he painted his 


was all intercession in his behalf. 

like eloquence burst from his lips 
adoration, his sickening despair, his never-dying 
hope! Ina word, he awoke a lively interest in the 
bosom of the lady, who duly considered the advan- 
tages of the match, and the positive certainty of 


in the other quarter. Robert followed up 


laration by 


failure 
ssiduities; love 
he 


consulted; the lady proved willing; and 


his de¢ the tenderest a 


seemed to have given him new life; t father was 
in one 
short month from the brotherly intercession, the 
marriage day was duly fixed. 


The 


above fact, Bella was sitting in 


of the 
be parlour, at her 


morning after the announcement 
piano, with the devoted midshipman at her side. 
He was evidently bent on some bold act, for he bit 
his lips, contracted his brows, and paced the room 
with most alarming strides. Aunt Milly was busy 


at an adjoining table, copying some choice culinary 


PO remensn. 


YEAR. 


precepts from an invaluable family manuscript be- 
longing to our old friend Spraggs. Frederic had 
given several broad hints respecting her absence, 
but hunty suspected his intentions, and having ex- 
perienced a slighting of her charms, now resolved 
upon retaliation. 


Miss Bella commenced Bayley’s popular ballad 


‘*Why don’t the men propose?’”” The midship- 
man, at the end of the first verse, sighed forth— 

‘‘T am every day expecting an appointment to 
one of our frigates about to start on a three years’ 
cruise. Could I bring my wishes to bear, I would 
leave the service, and devote my days to your 
disposal.”’ 

** My disposal, Mr. Murray?”’ said Bella. 

“You of love—a love 


which, like Miss Gra 


cannot be ignorant my 
the ocean,—ah, ger, how 


can | its its boundless 
depth?”’ 
** Put half a pint of water ina tin pot,”’ repeate d 


Aunt Milly, as she wrote the extract in her recipe 


image great intensl'y, 


book. 


} 


‘* How can I describe the flames which have so 


long consumed my heart?”’ 


-_ Wrap wma sheet of pape r to pre vent its being 


scorched,’’ continued the aggravating spinster, 


The middy persevered. 


‘* Think not that fortune influences my wishes. 

It is your love alone that I desire.”’ 

‘* A poor dish without plenty of rich seasoning.’’ 

‘*Tf L am fortunate enough to gain your pare nts’ 
ave 


t, may I not offer you my 





conse heart 

‘Your heart, Mr. Murray? Lud, sir, what 
could I do with it?”’ said Bella. 

‘Sprinkle it with sweet herbs and put ut ina 


clea t plate 
’ 1 ' —y = 
Bel 1 caught herse f tittering, but a short flir ation 


with the keys of her piano smothered the ominous 
sound. 

‘A sailor’s heart, Miss Grainger, is generally 
considered tough——’’ 

‘* Stew it tender with his legs and wings.”’ 

‘* But it is stuffed full of honour and affegtion,”’ 
said the middy, with ince that deserved 
better treatment; but he was in the hands of a co- 


and a slighted woman working her revenge. 


a pe rseve! 


quet ( 
‘* What is it tome, Mr. Murray, what your heart 
is stuffed with?’’ said the provoking minx. 


muttered the 


‘* Stuff it with sage and onion,”’ 
antiquated miss. 
Frederick gulped down a rising oath. 


He 


y endeavouring to smother a laugh, and 


saw 
Bella vain! 
he regretted that Aunt Milly was not of a kickable 
sex. 

‘You do not doubt my love?’’ said the inamorato. 
‘I dare not say,”’ replied Bella. ‘‘ Cupid is a 
wicked youth, and how are we to prevent his ram- 
bles?” 

** Run a skewer through both his wings and cut 
his tail off.”” 

Bella could not restrain her cachinnations. The 
unlucky sailor burst open the parlour door, and 
without waiting for his hat, rushed into the street. 
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He left the city that afiernoon, and in due time 


sailed on a three years’ cruise. Aunt Milly was 


seriously wished to 
break off his eng 
him from the house. ‘The ancient lady knew her 


rrieved at his depariure; sh 


wement with Bella, not to drive 


chance amongst the household forces to be despe- 
rate in 
repulsed hei 


we extreme. Uncle Cremorne had savagely 
dvances; the book-worm Robert was 
engaged to her niece Charlotte; and the pretty mid- 
shipman had left the city. ‘The only remaining 
beau, William Si 


strained politeness 


leton, treated her with a con- 


that evinced a respect for her 
age rather than a regard for her charms. 
Uncle Cremorne had still a hankering after the 


pretty Bella; although, as Mr. William Lackad: 





says, ‘* I 1 the wale o’ years, winter was 


spreading its snow on the top of his head,’’ still his 
heart was juvenile, and in the young heart's vo- 
cabulary. «ay ther respectable but very ditierent 
dramatic authority, ‘‘there’s no such word as fail.’’ 
The elderly b lor observed with much pleasure 
that his soul’s darling was vet disengaged, not- 
withstanding the various couplings in esse and posse, 


and res lomacy in the settle- 


ment Oi his suit. Bella was ev 


ved to try a litle dip 


dently very partial 


to her sister Maria, and the lively widow seemed 


as devotedly attached to the giddy romp. A set 
of amethysts propitiated the services of the widow 
in Uncle Cremorne’s behalf, although the bashful- 
ness of the bachelor in the detail of his wishes 


almost ore rht a t anothe r contré-te mps, as the 


widow was very r to believe herself the ob- 
eman’s declarations of love, 


vards Wil 


ject of the old 


despite her ter 


um Singleton. 


On the mor r of the wedding of Charlotte and 
Robert, the le fumily assembled in the drawing- 
‘ +t 


room to an eat june h, preparatory to the marriage 


ceremony. As Uncle Cremorne placed his hand on 
the door 
by his side, and wh 

‘*Bad news! I have sounded Bella; she can 


neveraccept your proposal!”’ 


' rae 
knob, the pretty widow suddenly appeared 


nered— 


**Pooh, pooh, nonsense—m lt and 
virgin fuolery! ‘Try her again. ] must hav€a wife, 
I tell you; angJ will have a young one. “There is 
a beautiful d mid ring at Bailey's waiting your 


accep ance. ry again, | say 


‘Lhey entered the room. My fair re iders 


not expect me to describe the bridal party. ‘I ha 





the ladies were pretty and well dressed, is certifi 
in the knowledge that they were Philadelphians * 


gentlemen lo@k@@ias all men do at a 


born; andthe 
wedding, ridiculously : ay i id, excepting 
Uncle Cremorne, who p a nied uquets to the 
ladies in the spirit of '76,,and insisted upon fitting 
various pairs of kid gloveg On the digital extremities 
of the ladies with the grace of a preuz chevalier. 
“Pray, Miss Bella 
versation at the comn 
Leap Year?’ said 
daughtergif a tone « 


I not right, Miss, is 


you remember our con- 






1ent offthe present year, 
auger, to her youngest 
!-humé@iired irony. ‘‘Was 
ny divinations?’’ 


‘* La, mama, what do you mean?”’ 


8* 
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{aigone, beyond a doubt. 
{#designs upon the gentleman. 
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‘* You were rather discontented in the apprecia- 
tion of your position, and spoke slightinyly of your 
parent’s exertions in your behalf. 1 was compelled 
to remind you of your sex’s privilege; and in an- 
swer to your grumblings, 
your widowed sister's second marriage before you 


} } 


had achieved your maiden offering at the shrine of 


liymen. Mr. Cremorne’s attentions and the suit 
of garnets worn by your sister Maria, can lead but 
epted his ofler, 


Char- 


to one conclusion, that she has ac¢ 
the result of their recent close conferences. 
lotte is on the point of being united to Robert Sin- 
gleton, a most eligible match, but the wh ittractive 
Bella remains single—without even a suppository 
beau in her train.’’ 

‘*Ah, my dear mamma, how severe are your re- 
marks! My sister Charlotte is not married yet, 
and Maria has not announced her acceptance of 
Uncle Cremorne.”’ 
beaten, 


** Ridiculous evasion! Confess yourse lf 


and return to your allegiance. 1 will lend you as- 
sistance, your sisters shall give you instruction, 
and by next Leap Year « husband may be se- 
cured—’’ ‘ 
‘* Oh no, mamma, not so soon as that.”’ 
**So soon! What dces the girl mean? 
she die an old maid?”’ 


Would 


“There is little fear of that, my dear madam,” 
said William Singleton, the handsome elder brother, 
. ' ; 

Mr. Grainger’s partner, who had listened with evi- 


dent interest to the above dialogue; *‘1 have had 


the happiness to call this lady my wife for the last 


twu months.’ 


‘** Dearest mamma,”’ said Bella, throwing herself 





on Mrs. Grainger’s neck, ‘‘ forgive the only act of 
disobedience ever committed | y your « hild The 
man most desired by my sisters, as they owned tin 
our private counciis, neglecte d them and privately 
You called me unat- 
I refused 


William's application, unless he aided me in my 


avowed himself my lover. 


tractive. I was a spoiled and petted girl. 


revenge and promised to keep the matter secret. 


Papa joined our plot; he knew you had no objec- 
tion to the match, and he wanted to teaze you it 





in return fur the scolding you gave him about the 
pretty housemaid you discharged so suddenly. Dear 
mamma, do forgive me—own I am not unattractive 
—arnd I'll n 

Mrs. Gra 


In strict accordance with the rules laid down by the 


ever do so any more! 
ver fumed, fretted and blustered; and, 


sex on such occasions, burst into tears and lett the 
Her husband followed, with Bella, and the 


le Cremorne and 


room, 
bride and bride groom, leaving Unc 
the widow in proximity and in a pretty predicament. 
Bella 


se 


‘**'Thus ends your hope,”’ said the lady; 
i#@pst to you and the diamond ring is lost to me.”’ 


**I don’t know that,’’ said uncle. *‘ The lady is 
You, I believe, had some 


We are both flung 


:* from our saddles, and severely kicked in the de- 


scent; but there’s no use in owning ourselves 
beaten. You heard what-Mrs. Grainger surmised 


about our engagement; let us declare it fact. I 





suppose i the chance of 
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want and will have a wife; you are still young and 


pretty enough for my purpose, and I’m not as old 


as llook. What say you—yes or no? Look sharp, 


and let us settle it before this snivelling is over.’’ 


Ot course, the lady consented to the proposal; 


the disclosure did not the 


| 


il 


much surprise 


party; 
lair, they were 


' 1] 
Ke an old 


and, to make it look 


united that very day by the same functionary who 
officiated for Charlotte and Robert Singleton. Mr. 
Grainger made his peace with his wife by present 


ing her with a figured velvet dress of peculiar rich- 
dt 


on her w@dding day, which occurred within the 


ness; and when Bella entered the iwing-room, 


year, attired in a simple robe of virgin white, the 
little gipsy once more stood before the vast mirror 


OLD AND 


BY MIS8 ANNA FLEMING, AUTH 


Tar Lady Annabel sat in a small room in her 
father’s-castle, looking out of a window which over- 
looked a wide landscape. Her maidens were in a 
little group at the other end of the apartment, busily 
engaged at their embroidery, laughing and chatting, 
and whispering, just as they might were they alive 
now—for this was many years ago, and they are all 


The Lady 


tice of them—she was thinking 


Annabel took no no- 


At 


dead and buried. 
last 
she looked up, and yawned— 

**Oh, I am sleepy—and thirsty. Mabel, bring 
me some water.”’ 

Mabel obeyed; and as she received the cup again, 
she said— 

‘Your ladyship will not be sleepy to-morrow !”’ 


‘*To-morrow? What is to-morrow?” 


** Does not your ladyship recollect that to-mor- 
row is your ladyship’s birthday ?—and——”’ 
** My birthday ! 


ten all about it. 


I had forgot- 


a merry time ol 


Oh ye , 8O it Is, 
We are to h ive 
it, I believe; but I am sure I feel in no humour for 


Indeed, I should like 


Lay down your work for a litt! 


merriment now. to be alone. 
le while, and take a 
stroll in the courtyard.”’ 

When she found herself alone, the Lady Annabel 
walked up and down the small apartment, then 
stoppifig before the looking-glass, 

‘*My birthday! Am I indeed twenty-nine to- 
morrow ? !—that sounds very old. 


It is ten years since my father came into the pos- 


she said— 
Twenty-nine 
session of this estate, and every one of those yeals 


I feel no older 


and she looked 


has passed one just like another. 
than I was then. I Icok no older, 
long into the mirror then. ‘I am no older in any 
one respect. How I wish they would let my birth- 
day pass by in silence, and not distress me by pub- 
lishing to all the assembled crowd that the Lady 
Annabel is now twenty-nine.”’ 


” 


OLD AND YOUNG 


YOUNG 


RESS OF 
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that leaned from the mantel-piece, and viewing her 
ripe and pouting lips, her large moist blue eyes, 
her arched brows, o’ershadowed by the glossy 


ringlets where ‘‘the blind boy-god’’ would not 
dain to dwell, her sweliing bust, with ‘‘ scarce 


he waist,’’ she turned archly 


dis 
an eagie’s talon int 
to her mamma, and said— 

** Do you really think me unattractive?”’ 

Aunt Milly retired with her cookery books to 
Bucks county, and is, at this moment, desperately 
engaged in an attempt to subjugate a Dutch farmer, 
devoted to his pigs and his pipe, and who declines 
marriage till the stock of the United States Bank 


is again at par. 


BY TURNS. 


“GREEN, BLUE, RED AND YELLOW.” 


Her reverie was here disturbed by the hasty en- 
trance of her father. 

‘*Why, what makes you look so downcast, 
daughter? For shame!—go down and assist in 
the preparations for to-morrow’s feast, instead of 
But I must not forget to tell you 
this morning. We 


joined our 


moping here. 





I saw my neighbour L 
passed through his grounds, and he 
hunting party.” 

At this the Lady Annabel’s colour heightened 
visibly. 

‘*He says he back 
and he and I were *ettling, t 
estates touch, and as he has but one son, and I have 
hter-————; but I hear my men; they 


in a few 
our 


expects his son 


hat as 


months; 
but one d iug 


! 
brought home the stags—one of them has such 


have 
horns! You must come down after a while and 
see th " 


é 

So saving, he left her. 

‘* And Jasper is coming home,’’ continued the 
Lady Annabel, to herself. ‘* Ho Il do I re- 
nber the first time I saw him—Tt was on my 
I was twelve years old, and although he 


me 
birthday. 
was just my age, I was a tall girl and he a little 
boy, and I refused to dance with him because he 
‘was a whole head shorter than I ; butif my 
father and his hav@#uith plans for us * 

At this mor Pheticompanions returned, and 
quieting their iim hint count 
again to their embroidery. 

The next day was one of unusual festivity. By 
mid-day the hall was crowded with ladies and gen- 
tlemen of high degree, ffom far and near. The 
music was loud, @nd dar nd feasting were the 
order of the dag? The mnabel, contrary to 
her expectations, Was begt yy the joy she saw 
on every face around her, an@entered with great 
vivacity into every sport that was proposed. No 











enances, sat down 
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laugh so loud as hers—no movements so ful! of 


glee. Late at night, when the guests had departed, 
she threw herself flushed and excited into a large 
chair in her own room, and began to unfasten the 
roses from her hair. 

‘* So it is all over, and I have been happy, very 
happy, indeed I have—only the recollection that it 
was my birthday would htrude itself upon me to 
damp my enjoyment every now and then. I heard 
several people ask if it were true that it was my 
twenty-eighth birthday !—they did not know it was 
the twenty-ninth. And that odious Miss What’s- 
her-name actually said I looked very well for that, 
very well, indeed! I should be glad I know to see 
her look half as well, though she was as she says 
a baby when I was almost grown up. Twenty- 
nine, twenty-nine! Oh! I wish I were not so 
old!’ and covering her face with her hands she 
burst into tears. 

Let us pass overa few months. The neighbour’s 
long expected son has come home, and Lady An- 
nabel is in a state of anxiety, for her heart is true 
to her first love, despite her twenty-nine years. 
Her father and his neighbour are a great deal to- 
gether, looking over papers and inspecting bound- 
ary lines; but, contrary to all expectation, the 
neighbour's son turns out perverse, as neighbour's 
sons are apt to do, and begins a flirtation with a 
little girl of sixteen, as poor as a rat. His father 
frowned—Annabel’s father frowned, and Annabel 
—she remembered her twenty-nine years. 

This unhappy state of things continued for some 
months, in spite of various remonstrances on the 
part of one father, and polite speeches on the part 
of the other. In vain title deeds were shown him 
—in vain the contiguous estates were talked over 
and walked over. Jasper remained immovable. 
At last, upon being formally and rigorously appealed 
to by his father as to his intentions concerning 
Lady Annabel, he obstinately refused to enter into 
any engagement with her whatsoever, alleging as 
a reason that she was too old to be his wife, and 
adding she might be informed of his having said so 
for aught he cared. 

Two days after he put the finishing stroke to his 
disobedience by eloping with the above-mentioned 
little girl of sixteent 

All this was conveyed to the Lady Annabel by 
her offended and indignant father. And now, in- 
deed, was she unhappy—for she really loved this 
man, and knew herself to have been really loved 
by him some years before. 

‘*Too old for him, indeed—too old for him! 
God knows my love for him may be older than it 
was, but it is only the stronger, the more enduring. 
Cruel, cruel Jasper, to cast me off thus; and for 
what—because I am twenty-nine. Surely I am 
the same that I have always been, and he re- 
proaches me with the.years that have taken away 
none of my beauty#” He might as well lay to my 
charge the ages that passed before I was born.”’ 

But so it was, in spite of all her grief. It was 
then as it is now, as it always has been and always 
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shall be—man speaks and woman abides by it. 
The Lady Annabel pined, and grieved, and wept 
in secret; and talked, and laughed, and jested about 
the elopement in public, and for a while no one 
knew that hers was a heavily laden Heart. 

Tears do a great deal of mischief in the world. 
In the Lady Annabel’s case they did a great deal. 
They took all the lustre from her bright eyes; they 
washed away the colour from her cheeks, and roll- 
ing down they wore for themselves channels in her 
smooth skin, so that by her thirtieth birthday people 
began to say—*‘‘ The Lady Annabel is very much 
faded,’’ and—‘‘ The Lady Annabel is not quite so 
young as she was,’’--and one little lady, the odious 
little lady as Lady Annabel had called her a year 
ago, was heard to say— 

‘*T did think she wore ve ry well, but I don’t 
think so now. ‘To be sure, poor thing, she is get- 
ting on pretty well.”’ 

This time the Lady Annabel entreated her father 
to omit the usual merry-making. She spent the 
day alone in her own room. 

‘*'Thirty years old! How it distressed me a 
year ago to think I was twenty-nine. I have no 
such feelings now. Jasper was right when he said 
I was too old for him. How would my careworn, 
sorrowful face look company with his blooming 
appearance? ‘They talked of a ball for to-night— 
how my heart shrunk from such a thing. I at a 
ball! No—this dimly lighted room suits me better. 
Jasper was right;—but then if he had still loved 
me, would my youth and my beauty have gone so 
soon? Perhaps not—but they are gone now. And 
what is left to me ?—a dull, joyless life of regret.’’ 

But she was wrong—she was not quite as old as 
she thought. A few years passed away. Her 
violent sorrow became changed by degrees into a 
melancholy, and then into a gravity. ‘They rarely 
saw her laugh, but she was very often cheerful. 
She had put away her ornaments—her jewels—it 
is true, but her attire was always becoming and 
elegant. Her father’s dwelling continued to be the 
resort of his numerous friends. She mingled with 
them but seldom, and smiled when the odious 
little lady, now Mrs. Somebody, talked about old 
maids. Meanwhile Jasper was never heard of— 
his angry father having refused to correspond with 
him. He seemed to be everywhere forgotten, and 
he was everywhere—but in one place. 

But grief will wear itself out. After a while 
Annabel at first listened, and then joined in the 
conversation of her father’s guests, and found her- 
self by degrees returning the interest evinced for 
her by a country gentleman of some property inthe 
neighbourhood, about ten years older than herself. 
She was now thirty-five. 

The next thing was a wedding at the hall, and 
no one seemed in higher spirits than the bride her- 
self, decked in the ornaments which had lain in 
their cases for five years. Annabel was young 
again. 

Let us pass over five years of quiet domestic hap- 
piness—for although her feelings towards her hus- 
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band were very different from those called forth by car 
her first love, still she was a ved to the worthy m 
man. * * Her black dr y y cap no less he 
than her slow gait and ld l alr show her to be 
a widuw. Lor ind d ince r rea “ 
ment, she has 1 taken up her 1 lence I Ja 
her father, and inhabits t » little room she be 
formerly did. A fewm more and her f r’s d 
death increased her she has no relation I 
left upon earth, and ¢ } bitterly doe ‘ 
pray that she may ind 1 of sor- 
rowa, ehe receives Vv ver ap] rs ! 
abroad—only now and t! n afiernoon, ] 
when the weather is fin r tall closely veiled 
figure may be seen wal! wwiy through th an 
shady walks round abou ‘ e, and V e W 
children, coming home peep at her 
through the hedyve, and w r—‘‘It j he old no 
lady taking her walk.”’ y 
We said visitors were ver admitted there, and tr 
they were not. So mucht er t 1 Was the y 
surprise of all the old servanis when, one day, a the 
fine looking middle-aged man was seen in the V 
largest parlour in close converse with their mis- h 
tress, but this was repeated so often that at last it de 


In truth ‘tis a bright and a beauteous clime— Ar 
And the Goddess of Earth when s y:inted its sky, Wi 
That the colours mi_ lt last till el ts of time, The 
Drew the bl onde and the blue f verown lovely eye An 
With her hair and her fingers she swept the far west, At 
And the g jd and the rose-co l Is were expressed; Th 
And those stars, that now seem the abodes of the blessed, I 
Were the diamond stala st studded her vest. I 
And she set in the midst of that f ument fair, A 
The sign of salvation, of passion ] prayer 
By the G ddess’ own han t was steilotyped there. The 
Then stooping adown from rtask in the sky, 5 
Her sandal of purple she dipped in the ocean, A 
And the waves before white nov ew purple in dye, An 


And ithe w 
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ne to be quite a customary thing. She took no 
I y walks; her black veil was laid aside; 
close cap again gave way to her glossy hair— 
. 1 streaked with gray. Her youth 
coming back—for was not this Jasper—the 
r of old—her fi love? Poor Jasper, he had 
ypy in his marriage, and upon his wife’s 
l d yme with his son after long years 
y al d. 

fe did t ck the Lady Annabel t » old for 
1 now ) é was a d time illumi- 
1 for a mar » and a second time were the 

l n their ises 
Jasp i Annabel, ‘‘the world will call us 
1 cout It is true years have passed over us. 
ave | 1 old, both of us, but 1t was sorrow 
t made us so yt time. Sorrow has left us 
ind time has brought us to this our second 
uth. I »? For although they speak the 
h en tl say we have both of us gray hairs, 
if they « ut » our hearts they would say 
re is youth yet in them—as in the day when I 


uld not dance with you because you were a head 
rier than I, or the day when you deserted me 
was too old for you. 


ORO PP TO 


TROPIC 


nds before wild quickly ceased their com- 


motion ; 


LA-N D. 





1] lay wn yn its bosom to sleep, 
ile a t cy she caved out in the deep. 
’ pt w elight at her power and pleasure, 
1 her rs they t ved the in to azure; 
‘ I 1ins, and will linger for ever, 
ug! Land pallet n icture it never. 
' heaven th lad god s sprung, 
8 ’ ed | ng ts bowers, 
l over heir ur islands she flun 
) rest of fruits and t fairest of flowers. 
n 3 ipon ether—1l ng lingering there, 
| t ith e that was lovely and fair, 
I smiling so sweetly, dissolved into air: 
l earth, sky, and oce 1 reflect to this day, 


smile ihat the Goddess gave melting away! 


NA td OOD 


IMPROM 


Betovep! how slowly speed the hours, 
How heavily time spreads his wings! 
mus flowers, ; 


Nature, though rubed in beaut 


To my sad heart no pleasure brings! 


Hope on my pathway does not smile, , 


Nor joy my footsteps yet illume— } 





R~ 


PT U. 


Sadness, which mirth can ne’er becuile, 
Spreads o’er my sul its deepest gloom. 
When shall the music of thy voice 


Sweep o'er me its melodious strain 4 


When shall thy beaming face rejoice 


M. A. C. 


And lighten o’er my heart again? 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 
WRITTEN AND COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR GODEY’S MAGAZINE, 
BY J. tT 8. SULLIVAN. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 
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BY MR. C. F. RODOLPH., 
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| I have watch’d the bright tints of the even - ing de--cay, As they 
| 
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| kissed the light clouds ere they fad - - ed a--- way, And I thought as I 
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look’d on that beau - ti - ful sky, So fades the deep pas -- sion from 
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dear wo - man’s eye. I have watch’d the bright wave as it rose up to 
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| meet On the cean’s proud breast morning's kiss - es so sweet, And I 


























I have seen the bricht y ) at break of the day, Yet what were this world without woman’s fond 
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smile? 
When it kissed the fresh ros 1, then melted away; T adore all her charms, tho’ their beauties beguile 


And have thought while ! «’d on that rose bud again, And love e’en the glance of her eloquent eye, 


Woman's tears, like the dew p, are fleeting and vain! Tho’ its passion deceive like the tints of that sky! 
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THE encouragement of the fine arts, more particularly 
those of drawing, engraving and painting, must, in our 
country, depend very much on female influence The 
m+n, la Our sieam progressing world. are so constantly 


engrossed in tne great business of lif wulying inven- 





lions to advance physi al prosperity, provide for the 
maintenaace of publi rder, for the support of public 
education and religious instruction, that they really have 
The ladies, 
therefre, must f ster the fine aris, and cultivate the \aste 
for polite literature in our republic, or we shall become a 
mere utilitarian people; 


litile time for the embellishments of society 


nd thus the great benefits which 
such an example of free institutions, individual comfort, 
and national prosperity might have conferred on the old, 
worn-out systems of Eur pe, will be mucl 
,as De 


ned, be- 





cause, it will be arg 





| has already 
done, such democratic institutions are adverse to the de- 
velopment of the highest order of genius and intellect 
We trust these positions will be ulinmately disproved, 
and that “United America” will be as justly famed for 
all the arts that embellish life as she now is forall the 


substantial comfrtsof living. The women of our c¢ iry 





enjy the real privileges which in Eurvpe appectain tothe 
aristocratic order. The sex are here exempted from all 
those labours and cares which sustain li nd add wealth 


toacommunity. We likewise possess with this freedom 





from all mere worldly business, superior opportunities of 


mental improvement, united wi hthat moral respect from 


men, def-rence to our opiaions an! feelings, and con- 
sideration for our happiness, which no royal government 
has ever afforded to woman 

Ought we not, then, to improve the leisure allowed 








and ihe advantages awarded us, in such asnanner os may 
refl ct honour on the men who se nobly uphold t lig- 
nity and delicacy of their countrywoment Ne to reli- 
gious minciple and purity of morals and manners, we 
should bes licitous to cultivate that true rennement of 
taste and appreciation of the beautiful in nature and art 
which call forth and en , genivs and talent To 
this purpose the © Lady's Rook” has always been true 


_v inteoducing engravings of the first order of merit, the 


* Book” has been the m 


ans of improving the taste for 
inducing other permdicals to 
A great impul-e hasthus been given 


to the cultivation of a taste for drawing and eneraving 


iis delightful art, and 


1 
f ll »wourexample 


and painting also. We feel hippy to corroborate our 
own Opinions by that of a gentleman of New York, who 
has enjoyed great advantages of foreign travel and per- 
} 


th at home 


sonal acquiintance with our best artists, 
and abroad. 

* The annual exhibi'ion of the National Academy of 
Desiga us been open for several weeks = It is thoucht 
that (here is a larger numberof paintings deserving notice 


there is no 





exhibited than there were last year, aluheous 
painting of the merit of Leulze's ‘Lauding of Colum- 
bus,’ exhibiied last season. There are some four hon- 
dred paintings on the walls, mostly portraz/s, which to an 
ama eur are uninieresting. Still one might choose sume 
twenty or thirty pictures which, if place’! in a gailery by 
themse! ves, would form a pleasing collection as works of 
art it is fatiguing to see so many jutings crowded to 
gether —so many gilt frames—somuch glare. Then there 


ure so many weeiched dauds In conversation with one 
of the manegers of the academy lately, | asked him why 
‘Why,’ 
salt he, ‘persons will execute them. and then the artist 
only fiuds his true level here. 


they pe:mitted such paintines to be hung? 


He is dissatisfied if his 


POPP 


works are not received; and it is only by comparison that 
he will learn.’ 

“ There are many new names among the arlisfs on the 
catalogue this season. Among them | would notice 
Crossey, wh» has sent one of the best pictures in the 
rooms It is an autumnal sunset in Orange county, wl h 
a view of Greentrood Lake. The artist has chosen a 
sweet place, and the firlds, fences and road in the fore 
ground are true to nature. [| will not trouble you about 
light and shade—buw_ it is one of those pictures which in 
Durand, ws usual, exhibits several of the best pictures in 
the exhibition. ‘The Giant Oak 1s the most pron iuent 
He is without doubt the best detinewor of trees in the 
Having been an engraver, he knows tow to 


gazing at you seem to forget che artist who created it. 


c yuniry 
pay attention te detail, and nis paintings are always 
finished with grewt care, and yet with ui appearing la- 
boured. Talbot has a view in the White Mountains, 
which [know would much interest you. This ariist im- 
prov) s every year. and this panting is superior to mest 
in theroom. Grey exhibiis several fine paintings, mostly 
portraits. His clouring is alter 7%tian more than «ny of 
Our old friend C G. Thomson has 
sent three or four heads of children which are very much 


the mederh artists 
admired. They are certainly among the best portraits in 
the exhibition Flagg has several pictures which ore 
great favourites with the public. The Girl's Frolic is 
probably the most prominent. A preity arch looking gir. 
is sitting by a table, before her kneels an oli, fat, bottle- 
nos d man, whe is presenting her a bougwet, ad mak- 
ing his mos: engaging devoirs, while by her side from 





under the table appears the he 
is kissing her hand. The girl has witchery io ber eye. 
A lady said to me in looking at it--‘ The girl is beawiful 
enough to cause a great deal of trouble’ Quere— 
Whether woman caus+s trouble according to the ratio of 
her beauty? NP. Wiltis, Esq., is the purchaser of the 
above painting. The exhibition is thronged night and 


al of a young beau, who 


day—1i beiny a fashionable lounging place, snd hundreds 
gotosee the crowd whocare n thing for the works of art. 
Crawford his seut twosmall statues— Genius of Mirth 
ant Genius of Autumn. They do net please me os well 
as many others of his works. His Orpheus and some of 
his bas reliefs are beautiful. 

*T perce by \he New Orleans papers thatthe people 
of that city have voted $5000 fora siaiue of F'runkiin, to 
be made vy Powers. | feel always pleased when I hear 
of auy stulue or painting being orverd. jhere is in 
this city a growing imterest in the love of art. They 
have raised some $12,000 for the foundation of a public 
gallery of art 

“ While speaking of arf and artists, 1 would say that 
Rome the past winier has been the residence of some of 


our best artist Tunting ton has recovered his sight, and 


finished several paintines which are onthe way to this 


city. Brown, the painter, has as many orders «s he can 
attend t He has in the exhibition a view of Castel St. 
ingeloand St. Peters, which is au admirable picture, 
It always makes me sad when [se a view of this cas/el, 
for it orines back so many pleasant memoris. lt was 
from a Daleony on ic thet Law the tlomination of St, 
Peers. Ji A. Brown, the sc. lptor, is reriding in Rome. 
I ‘ 





tei yet t littie kKnewn to the Ameriian public, 
except iu Albany and Trey, where he rsiied before 
leaving fer kurep But | have seen some designs of 
works of his that are truly beautiful. He is at present 


ue of ‘David triumphant,’ over six feet 
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He has 
always declined exhibiting any of his works. There are 
four marble statues modelled by him in a private house 
He is 
innati, and a companion and friend ef Powers 


in height, which gives promise of great beauty. 


at Albany, besides some twenty or thirty busts 
from Cin 


and Clevenger--or rather was of poor Clevenger, whom 


you know sleeps in the deep ocean 


* There have been many deaths among the artists the 
past year—first Allston, then Trumbull, then Clevenger, 


and lately 
spected here. a widew and an inte- 
family of rhe Bus- 
tonians, with their well known liberality, have, I hear, 


Agate,a young man who was very much re- 


Clevenger has l\ef 


resting children nearly destitute. 


come forward and subscribed generously for the education 





of the children There is a dust of General Harrison to 
be seen in this city, which in huly is equal to any 
thing ever exhibited in this country It war one of the 
last works of Clevenger, and sh i by all means be 
placed in the Cay 1. His dbusfsare all beautiful. There 


is one in Florence nearly finished of Henry Clay, ordered 
ever taken. I 


by that gentleman, and is the best one 


believe it is about being ordered by the Clay Clubs of 
this cily 
“* Now, have I not truly answered 


your letter by giving 


you a litle artists? lt would 


ssip about arts, or rather 





fill pages to give you any criticisms on the paintings I 
have mentioned, and then it is not so easy [have never 
seen bul two or three good crit on paintings, and 
those were in some old Euglish zine. WW isa very 





easy thing to sit d wu and make assertions of fauldis and 


beaulies, but not so to prove them. My own opinion is 


that we have as gould seulptors 
be found 
is there enough honvurabie competition, 


and painters as can now 
r net s0 many, bor 
An artist has 


In auy coun ry; Dul there are 
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never finished his education. 
sirive for excellence.’”’ 


He must always study and 


—-- 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have placed a number of articles on file for publi- 
cation whenever we have room. “ Marrying a Genius,” 
“The Oblong Box,” “Thou art the Man,’ “ Lizette,” 
“Dew Drops,” * To a Child,” “Wave Riding,” and 
“An Embroidered Fact,” are all accepted 


‘Edward Ship- 
“Farewell,” 
Tea-Party,”’ 
(and last, we 


We have no place for the fullowing 
ton,” * To the Bachelors of New York,” 
roakers,”’ “Love in “The 
“ The Odd Man,” “ My First Serenade,” 





Idleness,”’ 








hope) rhe Dying Summer,”’— (quite dead in the s ng) 

and “The Spirit of Party,” which is never permitted 
to enter our pages. “The Lady’s Book” is the title of a 
short poem, written “ by a Gentleman,” the closing lines 


t 


of which the author that we hope his 


than his poetry can 


we give, assuring 
will be more “complete” 
Claim to be. 
“ The lily and rose hue gently combine, 
And perhaps such an one whom I now deem divine, 


May teach me to worship at perfection’s shrine; 


And oh, what is better, perhaps may be mine 
So [I carefully fold thee, thou magical sheet, 
A present for her, my own love, when we meet. 


On! 
And only this wanting to make life « 


in exchange of feeling is surely most sweet, 


mmplete 

our Editors’ Table for September the “ Obsolete 
ain appear 

fave received in time for this num- 
It will be noticed next month 


In 


Fashions” willa 





* Clio’s’ ur was not 
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“Drawings and Tintings,”’ by Alfred B. Street. Phi- 








ladelphia: Zeiver & Co. Weare glad to see this publica- 
tion Mr. Street has earned, by his fugitive pieces, an 
enviable reputation for his Native American’’ muse, 
and well deserves the honour which a velume will be- 
stow Phe lights and shadows, the beauties and sublimi 
ties, the gloom and glory of our American fvrest scenery, 
are most glowingly described, and we commend the work 


to all wh» love true f the wild and 

wonderful thin 
“The Common School Journal of the State of Penn 

John S. Hart, published by E. C 

Chis is a mos wk,and should be in 
fevery family in the site 

Mythological Tale,” by John 


This beautiful mys 


and vivid pictures 





8s of nature 


sylvania,”’ 
Bidule. 
the hands 
“Cupid and Psyche, a 
Lynde Wilsoa ) 
from the works of Apuleius, a Roman writer of the second 


edited by 


useful w 


c poem, translated 


| 


century, was published anonymously in London some 
forty yeurs ago It has lately been revise by the present 
editor, a gentleman of Charlestown, 8S. C , and privted ia 


that city in a style of elegance which makes it worthy a 
the ladies, as 
olar of ast Of « 


cordially dwell 


place in the drawing-room and doudvir of 


well as in the libraries of the s« vurse 


its sentiment is pure, or we should nots 

on 8 ailracti 
“The Rose of Thistle Islund, a Ro 

Emilie Carien. Published by J. Win 


ther picture of life in Sweden, 


ma 
vance,” by Mrs. 
hester. Here we 


have a and though 


touche! with a more sombre colouring, and stronger lights 
and shales than those which the cenius of Frederika 
Bremer has made so popular in our country, it is a st ry 
of deep and thrilling interes Much as we admire Miss 
Bremer, we must acknowledge thai, in some respects, 
Mrs. Carlen is deserving of hizher praise. She is more 
careful to distinguish between moral principle and those 
sentimental reveries of gvodness which, in some few 
. wren 





BO 
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instances, Miss Bremer has permitted to govern, or rather 
mistead her fawourite characters. But both writers will 
receive a warm tribute of love and respect from the ladies 
of America. We feel also much indebted to Messrs 

ning for their excellent translation of this 


Hebbe and De 


* Rose It seems as pure and perfect as though it had 
first blossomed into life in our own native language 

* Miscellaneous Sermons and Essays,” by Rev. John 
Harris, D. D. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. We 
have here a small volume, but one of great interest. The 


author is well known and a favourite with the American 
religivus public His prize essay The Great Com- 
mission’’—has been extensively circulated here, and so 
also have his other works The Great Teacher,” 


* Mammon,” & 
character, but will be most cordially welcomed by our 


rhe present work is of a less formal 


Christian community. 

Our opinion of * Seatsfield,”’ expressed last month, was 
founded on a perusal of the first two numbers, the only 
notice was written. Doubts 
ty generally entertained where re- 
f the Per- 
case assure us that the 
German, and one 
e series, speaks 


portion published when the 


appear to be pret els 
genuine German origin 
sons cognizant of the facts of the 
really translated 


has actually read the whol 


specting the papers 


papers are from the 


gentleman who 


in high terms of the author’s descriptive powers, and his 
insight into western and south-western charac.ter. We 
must remark, however, that the subject is by no means 
entirely divested of suspicion of mystification. “ Who 


Seaisfield is’’ 
the 
the subsequent portious, is generally admitted 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard blished Crofion 
Croaker’s “7'raditions and Fairy Legends of Ireland.” 
It is full of humour, and embellished with numerous 


pictures. 


remains an unanswered question still, and 


inferiority of the early numbers, in comparison with 
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